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THE HISTORY OF MISSISSIPPI. 


First Annual Address before the State Historical Society of Mississippi, by Wu. Carry 
Crane, delivered in the Hall of the House of Representatives at Jackson, Thursday, 


November 10th, 1859. 


LaDIES AND GENTLEMEN, AND 


Memebers or tHe Hisroricat Society or Mississippi: 


The world is a vast Book. New edi- 
tions have appeared in every generation. 
It has been read in every language, and 
has appeared in every form or impression. 

It is not single, but multiform in its 
volumes. The history of man’s creation 
and the biography of individuals—the 
stories of adventure and the records of 
battle—the high achievements of mighty 
minds and the discoveries of great philoso- 
phers—all combined, comprise this great 
book. Hence there is no event, no act, 
no wonder of any age, which does not 
present a study for philosophic minds. 
It has long been an axiom among re- 
ceived truths, which all ages have credit- 
ed, that “history is philosophy teaching 
by example.”’ The history of a race is a 
development of the manners, customs, 
arts, science, culture, taste, religion and 
government of that race. The speech, 
the changes unwrought in man’s lan- 
guage, the genius and the mode of its 
manifestation are each scrutinized and 
laid bare to our investigation by the his- 
torian’s pen. If the moralist, therefore, 
desires to construct a system of ethics of 
universal application, he studies the his- 
tory of the human race. He inquires 
what have been the powers of conscience; 
how has it acted, how has it affected the 
decisions of man’s will in all past time. 


Vor. XXX—6 


Moses, Herodotus, Strabo, Thucydides, 
Cesar, Tacitus, Rollin, lume, Gibbon, 
Niebuhr, Bancroft and Macaulay, are 
all perused, and whatever each may allege 
of man’s moral nature, is brought forth 
to sustain some general position affecting 
man’s character as an individual, sensi- 
tive, reflecting, immortal mind. The ex- 
plorer into the vast depths of empirical 
psycology peruses anthropology, and 
where clse can he find the ample page 
stored with matter for speculation but in 
man’s personal and political history? 
The highest fields for thought; for deep 
study ; for poet, philosopher and states- 
man are to be found in man’s history, as 
developed by him as shepherd, farmer, 
mechanic, warrior, orator, general or 
king. To understand truth theretore in 
the abstract, we must study it in the 
concrete. To know how man, as a race, 
will act, we must sudy man as an indi- 
vidual. As he has done under certain 
fixed laws, or influenced by certain con- 
trolling circumstances, so will he be likely 
to do in the future. The being who has 
so studied his fellow-men in their habits, 
tastes, aptitudes and idiosyncrasies, as to 
know how they would act in the future 
under given circumstances, has been re- 
garded as gifted with the wonderful pow- 
er of prescience. Mighty statesmen, stu- 
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dying nations and men, have looked for- 
ward and forecasted the future of empe- 
rors, kings, statesmen and nations, and 
have earned the title of political prophets. 
The infallible connection of cause and 
effect is a law of moral philosophy, 
science and art. Given a cause, no pro- 
phet is required to predict an effect; logic, 
common sense, which is logic in practice, 
predicates the effect. Facts, therefore, 
are studies; they are the links between 
causes and effects. Aristocratic school- 
men may despise facts and say, give us 
theories ; science says, give us facts, and 
I will give you theory, truth, cause, crea- 
tion. We can never therefore become 
profound in philosophy, skilful in gov- 
ernment, nor learned in first truths of 
utility without the light of history. 

But what is History? The simplest 
reply is, it is fact recorded—common 
facts; experiences of every day placed 
upon undying tablets. Macaulay says in 
his critique upon the “ Athenian Ora- 
tors,” that “Truth is the object of phi- 
losophy and history. Truth is the object 
even of those works which are peculiarly 
called works of fiction; but which, in fact, 
bear the same relation to history which 
algebra bears to arithmetic.” History, 
in any aspect which we may view it, is 
the truth of facts. The journalist, the 
newsmonger or penny-a-liner is really as 
important a historian as the philosophic 
scholar, who writes in elegant terms the 
bearings and relations of great events up- 
on the rise and fall of individuals, or the 
establishment and decline of empires. 
And what wonderful progress has not 
mankind made in the great work of gath- 
ering the materials of history, and in 
writing it down on metal plates, Time 
was when heroic events were carved on 
granite pyramids in hieoroglyphiec cha- 
racters, or cut on the bark of trees, or 
imaged to the mind by rude figures of 
earth, or stone, or wood. And the time 
has not been long distant since the papy- 
rus or the parchment have received the 


impressions which camel’s hair, placed in , 


reeds, could make upon them. Then, 
months, years, even ages, were required 
to gather in permanent form the materials 
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of history. Now, every writer of his 
tongue is a contributor to the history of 
his race, and every newspaper of the 
world is a page of the world’s history. 
And yet, men sometimes say, “I have no 
time to read newspapers. I prefer to 
read Plutarch’s Lives, or the histories of 
ancient Greece and Rome.” Others say, 
‘“‘T never read politics ; I never take any 
interest in politics. I leave that to office- 
seekers and public men.” Singular rea- 
soning indeed! and still more singular 
conclusion, Hast thou thought, thou de- 
spiser of the news of to-day, that that 
history of ancient Greece, which thou art 
reading, is nothing but the news which 
the ancient Athenians were going to and 
fro in search of. Nor hast thou reflected 
that that history of Rome, which thou 
art now perusing, was the politics of the 
two great parties into which the Roman 
Commonwealth was first divided—the Pa- 
tricians and the Plebeians: the Aristo- 
cratic and the Democratic parties of an- 
cient days ; those two great parties which 
have, in some form or other, divided king- 
doms and states in all periods of past his- 
tory. What is the item of to-day’s news- 
journal, will be the subject of grave spec- 
ulation of a philosophic historian one 
thousand years hence. What is the re- 
sult of an election to-day—what is the 
question of politics decided in that elec- 
tion—what is the Shibboleth of party 
tactics—what the triumphs of party or- 
ganizations, will be the grave, solemn, 
eternal record of truth, ages upon ages, 
in the unending cycles of the future. 
Indeed, the history of the world is but a 
history of partizan triumphs. The vic- 
tor fills a place in the ioll of fame, a 
niche in the temple of time; the van- 
quished descends tu the shades of obscu- 
rity—is forgotten, unless remembered as 
the counterpart of the victor’s greatness, . 
or held up to the world’s gaze for bril- 
liance of powers which entered not into 
the contest for the palm of success. We 
may go still farther; every intelligent 
man or woman, who is an actor in public 
affairs, is a party to the rc ord which the 
historian is making up. 

How important, therefore, such an or- 
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ganization as that which is here assem- 
bled, and before which I have now the 
honor to speak! The appointment of last 
year, which requires that I shall deliver 
the first annual address before the “ State 
Historical Society of Mississippi,” does 
not certainly contemplate that I shall 
speak a History of this great, this glo- 
rious State, in one brief hour. I shall 
have done my duty, fully accomplished 
my object, if I shall indicate but most 
imperfectly and superficially, what a his- 
torian of Mississippi will have to do, or 
what work a State Historical Society will 
have before it, in gathering the materials 
for the permanent history of this Com- 
monwealth. 

The history of Mississippi is one which 
is connected with the explorations of 
three great European powers ; embraces 
wonderful exploits, hardships and settle- 
ments of ocean-tost and river-bound 
navigators ; of pioneers, who journeyed 
through thousands of weary miles from 
river to river, from gulf to lake. Chris- 
topher Columbus, surrounded by muti- 
neers upon unknown seas, lukewarmly 
supported at ‘home; scantily provided 
with equipments for great discovery 
abroad, endured less hardship than La 
Salle or De Soto,* searching for the 
mouth of inland seas, or striving to track 
a way through almost interminable for- 
ests, amid hostile Indian tribes. The 
navigators of oceans have contended with 
the perils of the deep; horrors, gloomy, 
indeed, from the sight of which the brave 
heart recoils. But the explorers of land 
contend with deserts, forests unrelieved 
by a road or a sound of civilization, and 





* “ De Soto, the first European who visited this State, traversed it in 1542. 
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vocal only with the howl or the growl of 
terrific wild beasts; with diseases of every 
dreadful form incident to malaria or epi- 
demics; with unknown tongues of un- 
known races of human beings—with all 
these, threatening sudden termination to 
their hopes, they have to contend. Lan- 
guage has failed to describe the terrors 
endured by Mungo Park, Ledyard, Lan- 
der, Clapperton, Clark, Ross, La Salle, 
De Soto, er by that King among Kings, 
the great naturalist and philosopher, 
Humboldt. 

The polished languages of these great 
powers of civilization and Christianity 
contain the authentic records from which 
the faithful history of Mississippi is to 
be drawn. The State papers, now pre- 
served in the archives of Madrid, Paris, 
London and Washington must be read, 
studied and mastered clearly to unravel 
the web of our history. 

How many great minds have eagerly 
studied the geography and striven to pry 
into the destiny of the mighty valley, of 
which the territory of this State forms a 
part! How little too have they foreseen 
of tne great results which have flowed 
from their early deliberations! The stu- 
dies of these minds, as recorded, embrac- 
ing every form of scheme for government, 
plunder, science or religion, as well La 
Salle’s ‘ Journal Historique;”+ as Law’s 
celebrated land humbug; through all the 
territorial changes; to State organiza- 
tions, and those purely democratic ele- 
ments of constitutional government, 
which have placed Mississippi in the van- 
guard in the great reforms which charac- 
terize the progress of democratic liberty, 





La Salle 


descending the rivers from the Illinois country visited the section bordering on the Mis- 
sissippi in 1681; and in 1698, the first attempts at settlement were made by Iberville. 
His colony arrived at Ship Island in 1700, and after exploring the country, built a fort at 
Biloxi, on the main land. Other setthements were made on the Mississippi river at New 
Orleans, Natchez, etc. Fort Rosalie, on the present site of Natchez, was surprised and 
captured by the Indians 1729, and for many years after great distress was caused by the 
hostility of all the indigenous tribes.” —Colton’s Atlas. 


+ M. de la Salle, Journal Historique du dernier voyage dans le Golfe du Mexique pour 
trouver |’ embouchure et le cours de la riviére de Mississippi, nommée 4 present la riviére 


4 la Louisiana, par M. Joutel, 12mo., Paris, 1713. 
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are all matters for interesting investiga- 
tion. The philosophic historian can find 
material abundant for history, which is 
honourable and enduring. First, let him 
contemplate La Salle, with his bands of 
heroes ascending mighty rivers; then De 
Soto, crossing the mighty forests, as full 
of real terrors as the great deep; then 
let him follow the course of the huge 
barges, which are lazily floating down the 
Mississippi with their living freights, 
destined to colonize this, then wild, un- 
cultivated territory. Bond’s Introduction 
to “‘a re-publication of the Minutes of 
the Mississippi Baptist Association,” * 
will furnish a key to the mode by which 
the early settlers found lodgement here. 
Grey-headed men, now living, can give 
similar as thrilling stories. ‘In the 
spring of 1780,” says Bond, “a number 
of emigrants left South Carolina for the 
country of the Natchez. On arriving at 
the Holston river, in Tennessee, they pro- 
vided themselves with boats, three in 
number, and undertook the perilous task 
of passing down the waters of the Ten- 
nessee, Ohio and Mississippi to their place 
of destination. Among these emigrants 
were some ten or dozen members of the 
Baptist Church. In descending the 
streams, they had to pass through the 
country owned by the Cherokee and other 
Indian tribes—having to pass shoals, nar- 
rows and bends, which very much ex- 
posed them to the hostility of the Indians, 
who availed themselves of one of these 
places and fired on the foremost boat, in 
which were Rev. Richard Curtis and 
family. The wife of Curtis shielded her 
husband with a thick poplar-stool, which 
caught one or more bullets, while he was 
plying the oar. Another female seized 
the steering-oar, that her husband might 
use his rifle, and with dauntless heroism 
guided the vessel until disabled by a 
wound. The second boat passed un- 
harmed. The third boat was considera- 
bly behind, in consequence of having the 
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small pox on board, and the Indians cap- 
tured it and massacred all on board, ex- 
cept one female, who was taken captive. 
She remained two or three years among 
the Indians, when, by treaty, she was re- 
stored to her friends, She stated that 
the Indians took the small pox, and great 
numbers of them died. The other two 
boats, after a long and perilous voyage, 
landed at Cole’s Creek, a few miles above 
Natchez, and formed a settlement. After 
they had reared their cabins in the forest, 
they immediately instituted the worship 
of God in these far western wilds, by 
holding meetings in their private houses, 
which were blest by the Lord to the com- 
forting of these followers of the Saviour. 
This was the first Protestant community 
formed in all the wide region of the 
South-west, below the Cumberland Moun- 
tains. At that period the Natchez coun- 
try nominally belonged to Great Bri- 
tain.” It will be interesting, too, to the 
historian to trace but more fully the his- 
tory of those noblemen of nature, who 
originally owned the soil from which has 
sprung all our present wealth. The 
mounds which fill the great bottom of the 
Mississippi river, the war-relics found on 
our hills, the traces of old clearings, and 
the old trails, if investigated, would sug- 
gest reflections for the moralist and states- 
man, ‘The euphonious names which now 
belong to so many places of interest—to 
sO many rivers, and even towns, would 
afford material for the student of history. 
Pascagoula, Tallihatchie, Panola, Tishe- 
mingo, Itawamba, Issaquana, and hun- 
dreds of other names, gather around 
them events and characters of historic 
renown. As late as the year 1830 the 
Choctaws and Cherokees were still nu- 
merous in this State. Then there were 
4,000 of the former and more than 20,000 
of the latter. Seventeen years later the 
government was occupied in removing 
them beyond the State of Arkansas, and 
now only a few stragglers of those noble 





* A re-publication of the Minutes of the Mississippi Baptist Association, from its or- 


ganization in 1806 to the present time. New Orleans; printed by Hinton & Co., 107 


Poydras street, 1819. 
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races of forest-born kings are to be found 
within our boundaries. 

To trace out our whole history from 
the first settlement to the present time 
would require, as has been already inti- 
mated, most grateful researches into 
French and Spanish records. The state 
reasons which induced the various trans- 
fers, from French to Spanish, from Span- 
ish to British, from British back to Span- 
ish, and from Spanish to American au- 
thorities, would be certainly subjects of 
curious interest to the politician as well 
as the historian. From the best authori- 
ties it is conceded, that “in 1761, France, 
by a secret treaty, ceded Louisiana to 
Spain. It was not until 1764 that the 
Provincial Governor was authorized to 
announce the cession to the colony. And 
it was not until 1768 that Ulloa, the first 
Spanish Governor, arrived in New Or- 
leans and took possession. Natchez was 
then a French post, called Fort Rosalie, 
and, of course, in a few weeks after UI- 
loa’s arrival, the Spanish flag was there 
hoisted.” This State was originally in- 
cluded within the country which was dis- 
covered and possessed by the French, who 
formed a settlement at Natchez about the 
year 1716.* There were, however, very 
few white inhabitants before the end of 
the last century. There is an incident 
in the history of the transfer of the ter- 
ritory into the hands of Americans which 
is worth reciting. Prior to that transfer 
religious toleration was unknown ; when, 
therefore, the American Commissioners 
received from the Spanish authorities the 
possession of the country, and raised the 
stars and stripes on the heights of 
Natchez, a large brush arbour was im- 
mediately erected, and temporary seats 
put under it, and a Protestant minister 
sent for. Accordingly, Rev, Bailey Cha- 
ney came and preached beneath the folds 
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of the American colours under the pro- 
tection of that government which allows 
Catholic or Protestant, Baptist or Pedo- 
baptist, Infidel or Christian, Jew or Gen- 
tile, to worship or not worship according 
to the dictates of his conscience. I make 
this statement upon the authority of the 
late Rev. T. M. Bond, who received it 
from an eye-witness, 

In 1798, the country now embraced 
within the limits of this State, was erect- 
ed into a territorial government. Theo 
jurisdiction of the State of Georgia pre- 
viously extended from the Savannah to 
the Mississippi river. The present dis- 
tinguished Chief Justice of the State, 
(Hon. C. Pinckney Smith,) frequently 
puzzles those who are unacquainted with 
the history of the State, with the strange 
statement, that he was born in Woodville, 
Wilkinson county, Georgia; and, al- 
though now residing in Mississippi, he 
lives in the same town, county and State 
in which he was born. The territory be- 
came a State in 1817. Previously, Ala. 
hama was included in it, but from 1817 
to 1819 Alabama was a territory, and 
then was also erected into a State. 


The population of the territory, al- 
though not advancing as rapidly as the 
North-Western territories, comparing in- 
significantly indeed with the expansion 
of population in Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Minnesota, still presents a strong con- 
trast with the advance of population in 
the other Southern States. The popula- 
tion of the united territory of Mississippi 
and Alabama, in 1800, was 8,850, one- 
third less than the number of Indians 
then in the country, In 1810, the popu- 
lation had increased five-fold, to 40,352- 
The population of this territory, alone 
in 1816, was 45,929; in 1820, 75,448; 
white males 23,286, white females 18,390, 
slaves 32,814. In 1830, there were 38,- 








* The Encyclopedia Americana says: “In 1763 it was ceded to the English with the 
rest of the French possessions East of the river.” The authorities which shed light upon 
our history are, Du Praty, De La Harpe, Charleroix, Dumont, Marbois—French Authors 
Darby’s, Breckenridge’s, Stoddart’s, Martin’s, Gayarre’s Louisiana, Pickett’s Alabama 
Monette’s and Flint’s History of the Valley of the Mississippi, Butler’s Kentucky, Capt 


Pittman’s Voyage to the Mississippi, 1770; Memoir of Capt. Matthew Phelps, 1780. 
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497 white males, 32,121 white females; 
33,072 male slaves, 32,587 female slaves ; 
292 free coloured males, 237 free coloured 
females: total 136,806. Compare these 
statistics with the present population and 
condition of the State, and the increase of 
the State will present a wonderful result. 

From the seventh census of the United 
States, by which the present apportion- 
ment of representatives in Congress is ar- 
ranged, we learn, that the white popula- 
tion of Mississippi was 295,718 ; freecolour- 
ed, 930; slaves, 309,878. Total, 606,516. 

The receipts into the State Treasury, 
for the year ending October 31st, 1858, 
were $632,951 89. The value of lands, 
in 1854, was $90,950,585 17; in 1857, 
$141,747,536 37; increase in value, $50, 
796,951 20. Taxable slaves, in 1854, 
326,861; in 1857, 368,182; increase, 41,- 
321. The bare enumeration of these 
figures is a suggestive lesson in the laws 
of social and political progress. 

The face of a country gives character, 
in a great degree, to its inhabitants; it 
determines their occupation, and hence 
influences, in a great measure, their man- 
ners, customs and general bearing. The 
inhabitants of this State are acquiring a 
distinctive State character, with the im- 
provement of country and increase of 
wealth, which swells the people’s heart 
with what, in older States, is properly 
entitled State pride; without which the 
general interests of a State usually are 
neglected, and those great measures of 
improvement and progress kept out of 
sight, which so signally advance a State’s 
prosperity. 

The earlier descriptions of our local 
territory border on the Oriental and par- 
take slightly of the fabulous. From one 
of these early descriptions we learn, 
that in Mississippi “there are several 
distinct ranges of hills, of moderate ele- 
vation, besides a singular succession of 
eminences, called bluffs, which, in some 
cases, approach to the river, and, at other 
places, are seen several miles from it. 
On the border of the river are those called 
Walnut Hills, Grand Gulf, Natchez, 
White Cliffs, and Loftus Heights. Two 
ranges of hills divide the State nearly in 
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its whole extent, and separate it into 
sectional divisions. The soil is deep, 
black and rich; and in its natural state, 
both here and in the more Southern parts 
of the State, much of it is covered with 
cane-brake. In the most fertile parts of 
the State the forests present an immense 
growth of oak, hickory, lime, sassafras, 
cotton-wood, magnolia, poplar, and other 
valuable trees. The laurel magnolia, 
(magnolia grandiflora, ) is frequently seen 
in great perfection; and the forests 
abound with beautiful flowers, which re- 
mind the Northern traveller that he has 
entered upon a new climate.” Undoubt- 
edly, when our State Geologist shall have 
completed his survey of the State, he 
will be enabled, greatly, to improve upon 
these descriptions, which so excited the 
wonder of early travellers. Such, for 
instance, as that the “vines are seen, in 
great numbers, hanging fromthe branches 
of the highest trees,” like the ropes of a 
ship. That strange sight others besides 
our geologist will testify tu. We have, 
indeed, a goodly land, upon which it 
does not require prophecy to tell us that 
its future will exhibit, dwelling upon it, a 
race of men fired with the impulses of 
true nobility, and pressing on in every 
avenue of progress, refinement, taste, 
learning, eloquence, and genius. 

The State has undergone surprising 
changes. Formerly, the population and 
the power were domiciliated in the South- 
Western portion of the State,—then 
Natchez rivalled New Orleans, and, at 
one time, had a far greater trade, and 
was the commercial metropolis of the 
State. Washington and Monticello, each, 
enjoyed the honour of being the seats of 
government; and Clinton aspired, with 
its two thousand inhabitants, to be the 
capital, instead of Jackson. Then, a 
tailroad was to have connected Hernando 
with Commerce, and Commerce was to 
have been the Memphis of Mississippi. 
The progress of improvement in the 
State is, surely, worthy of honourable 
pride. The cross-road towns have be- 
come young cities ; the little villages have 
become the abodes of wealth, refinement, 
learning, and religion, and everywhere 
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the hand of thrift is scattering around the 
seeds of future prosperity and enjoyment. 
The various manifestations of good or 
ill fortune indicated, in public or private 
enterprises, would, if clearly delineated 
by some graphic historian, afford a source 
of profound study. Take, for instance, 
the progress in internal improvemenis. 
The Indian trail, less than twenty years 
ago, was the only highway of approach 
to the richest lands within our borders ; 
then happy was he who could sleep 
soundly by some broad-spreading oak, 
during the hours of darkness, and swim 
or ford unknown streams with undaunted 
courage. Next followed military roads ; 
then, with the bubble of banks, there 
floated before the popular eye, visions of 
railroads, interlacing all portions of our 
wide domain with their net-work of iron. 
These proved visions only, and the com- 
mon road became, for near twenty years, 
the only avenue by which river ports, or 
commercial centres, could be reached. 
By these, wealth passed from city to 
country, and from country to city. Along 
their line there have grown up flourish- 
ing villages, studded with public halls, 
houses of worship, and creditable build- 
ings for classical or popular education. 
And now, as the State has passed through 
all its financial storms, and the basis of 
its credit has been permanently estab- 
lished by its own inexhaustible internal 
resources, the iron horse, in good ear- 
nest, is careering, with fiery nostrils and 
unbridled speed, over all parts of the 
State. Soon, Mobile will stretch its arms 
of iron across our State and embrace St. 
Louis and Chicago. Still sooner will 
New Orleans stretch its longer arms 
across our bosom, and embrace all the 
cities of our Union. Realities, more 
wondrous than the tales of the Arabian 
Nights, are evolving before our eyes,— 
New York made our near neighbor, 
Charleston and Cincinnatti become fau- 
bourgs of our capital. Our history has 
just begun, a half century hence, the 
volume which may reveal our progress, 
will exhibit facts so stubborn, still so 
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true, that fabled antiquity will be unable 
to bring a parallel, and imagination, 
upon Pegasus-wing, can conjecture no 
fitting image of clear description. Nor 
less remarkable have been the changes in 
the mode of transporting the products of 
our soil from our river ports. The un- 
sightly flat-boat was once the only navi- 
gator, not merely of the Yazoo, the Pearl, 
and Big Black, but the chief navigator 
of the mighty Mississippi; and even 
after steam had been applied to almost 
every floating palace which moved ma- 
jestically upon our inland or border wa- 
ters, an effort was made to connect Nat- 
chez and Vicksburg, by direct ship navi- 
gation, with our Northern and European 
ports. In a letter, written by Sergeant 
S. Prentiss to his sister, under date of 
Vicksburg, November 2nd, 1836, there 
occurs the following sentence*—“ This 
morning the brig arrived here, on which 
G. shipped his baggage at New York. 
This is the first year ships ever ascended 
so far up a river—500 or 600 miles.” 
There has not been a masted vessel at 
Vicksburg since the Mexican war, at 
which time a few war vessels were con- 
structed on the Upper Ohio, and were 
towed down by steamers during a Spring 
freshet. 

The improvement in journalism, in 
the State, is a matter of profound satis- 
faction, The humble beginnings of the 
pioneers of the press contrast remarkably 
with the present appearance of the lead- 
ing news journals,—the Mississippian— 
the Vicksburg Whig, and Sun—the Clari- 
on—the Columbus Democrat—the South- 
ern Iferald, and others quite as deserv- 
ing of mention, The tone of the press 
has improved, and with it has been 
evolved a corresponding healthier, more 
elevated tone of public feeling and senti- 
ment, The press has ever been, in Mis- 
sissippi, a conservator of moral and reli- 
gious principles. A scoffing infidel pub- 
lication, has not been able to exist on 
Mississippi soil! All honour to our vir- 
tuous citizens for this most honourable 
result. The first religious periodical 








* Memoir of S. 8S. Prentiss, Vol. L., p. 175. 
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which was published, was the “ South- 
Western Luminary,” which emanated 
from Natchez in 1836. Since that time 
various religious parties have published 
respectable sheets, as the organs of their 
doctrine and practice. 

Public attention has, from a very early 
period, been given to general and classi- 
cal education. The early records state 
that a collegiate institution at one time 
existed at Hillsboro, Hancock county. 
Jefferson College, Washington, Adams 
county, was once regarded as a State 
college, though not so, legitimately. It 
derived funds amply sufficient for its en- 
dowment from some early enactments of 
the territorial legislature. It has accom- 
plished great good heretofore, and still 
lives and flourishes, and it is hoped will 
accomplish a still greater amount of 
good in the future. Oakland College has 
passed through various reverses, and has 
seen sunshine and shade. Its history 
is one, however, most honourable to it- 
self and to the State, numbering among 
its graduates some of the first minds at 
the bar, in the pulpit, and in the legis- 
tive halls which the State has produced. 
Madison College has made for itself a 
good name, at Brandon and at Sharon. 
Mississippi College, commencing as an 
academy, at Clinton, has gone on in- 
creasing in means and facilities, until 
now it ranks among the first in number 
of pupils and ability of faculty. The 
University of the State, at Oxford, com- 
mencing its mission in 1848, has pro- 
gressed in the accomplishment of a good 
work, and numbers among its graduates 
young men who are destined to occupy 
prominent posts in the administration of 
public affairs. It has not yet reached 
the position of influence which it de- 
serves, and which the public wants de- 
mand, Like the centre of the planetary 
system, its mode of government and in- 
ternal organization should, and undoubt- 
edly will, attract all the other institutions 
to it, and make the denominational 
colleges its warmest friends. Semple 
Broaddus College, or University of De 
Soto, has but commenced its career, 
and still its opening has been auspi- 
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cious of good to the north-west territory of 
the State, and to the country generally. 

Great advances have been made with- 
in the last sixteen years in home-educa- 
tion. Then our sons were sent abroad 
for tuition,—now at our doors they can 
trim their intellectual lamps with domes- 
tic oil. Then Daniel Comfort, a noble 
name, of a good and honourable mind, 
in himself constituted a college, and pre- 
pared men for Congress and Cabinets,— 
now colleges and universities are train- 
ing our youth for all the great purposes 
of human life, at our own doors, 

Female education has seized, too, upon 
the public mind. Mississippi has been 
no laggard in this great work. Her chi- 
valric sons, true knights of an age of 
high civilization and refinement, have 
taken the foremost stand in furnishing 
ample means for female culture, When 
the Georgia Female College was first 
originated at Macon, the idea of a fe- 
male college was regarded as chimerical, 
now they are counted by thousands all 
over our land, and it has been demon- 
strated that woman can receive as high 
intellectual training as man; that phi- 
losophy and calculus, metaphysics and 
science, as well as art and taste, are 
neither too difficult for her mental grasp, 
nor alien from the great demands of do- 
mestic and social life. An extended cat- 
alogue would be required merely to 
name the seminaries, institutes, and col- 
leges which almost every respectable 
neighbourhood in the State is gener- 
ously, cordially, amply and enthusiasti- 
cally encouraging and sustaining. Mis- 
sissippi women have heretofore been 
peerless in physical perfections. Sara- 
toga, Ballston, and Newport have been 
witnesses of their charms and attrac- 


‘tions; and now Cooper’s Well, Artesian 


Springs, Pascagoula, Mississippi City, 
and Bay of Biloxi, are the centres of a 
thousand brilliant female suns, surround- 
ed each festal season with thousands of 
educated satellites. Glorious sights! fe- 
male minds polished to the highest bril- 
liance of celestial light, reflecting their 
light upon satellites which glory in re- 
volving around them. 
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But Mississippi has a literature, too. 
“Fletcher’s Studies of Slavery” is a 
standard work and a credit to our State. 
“ Estes’ Work,” on the same subject is 
worthy a place in every citizen’s library. 
“Ingraham’s Novels” are the produc- 
tions which Mississippi air and soil have 
nourished. ‘‘Cobb’s Creole,” ‘ Missis- 
sippi Scenes,” and elegant contributions 
to the “American Whig Review,” are 
offshoots of our native genius ; and then 
there crowd upon us the mirth-provok- 
ing effusion of the author of Humbug- 
grana,” and of ‘*Shacco Jones.” Nor 
should the emanations from our col- 
leges be overlooked, ranking, as they do, 
among the most profound contributions 
to science and human knowledge. We 
have a literature, and of itself it will yet 
furnish the material for an extended his- 
torical essay, and it behooves us now to 
commence a collection of all the works 
which illustrate and adorn it. 


Twice has our State passed through 
severe political convulsions: one caused 
by the workings of the banking system, 
the other by the operations of the al- 
leged hostile systems of labour, which 
divide the American people. The histo- 
ry of the seconvulsions cannot be written 
now by impartial minds,—for there are 
none living within our borders who can 
write upon these subjects entirely free 
from the passions and prejudices incident 
to human imperfection. Still, they have 
served to bring out to public view the 
great minds, the noble names, the illus- 
trious spirits, whose fame starting within 
our humble borders, have circled the civ- 
ilized world. 


Mississippi is indeed rich in her no- 
ble names. Jewels more precious than 
all her gold; diamonds more brilliant 
than all the costly sets of tyrannic mon- 
archs. Among her earlier worthies 
shine forth with the lustre of Spartan 
fortitude and Roman heroism, Scott, 
Rankin, Brandon and Hinds. In a sub- 
sequent decade there appear on the the- 
atre of political life Cage, Plummer, 
Dickson, Lynch, Williams, Runnels, 
Speight, Tompkins, Guion, Henderson, 
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McClung, Black, Walker, Claiborne, 
Gholson, Chalmers, and Barton. 

May not some annalist yet arise who 
shall compile the annals of the Missis- 
sippi bar and forum, in which these illus- 
trious names shall appear on the undy- 
ing pages of immortal fame !—which, 
while they show that the “paths of 
glory lead but to the grave,” will also 
show our youth how they may win true 
honour and imperishable glory. A ju- 
dicial bench which has been adorned by 
a Chief Justice, such as that eminent 
citizen, William L. Sharkey, whose decis- 
ions and opinions are read wherever the 
English language is spoken—by justices 
of the highest eminence, as Clayton, 
Thacher, and Yerger, should have fitting 
memorials in these annals of a bar 
which derives lustre from the legal acu- 
men of its Yergers, Elletts, Smedes, 
Lakes, Clapps, Watsons, Harrises, Boyds, 
Brooks, Harrisons, Andersons, cum mul- 
tis aliis. 

But the.civic renown of our great 
minds does not eclipse the martial glory 
which our citizen soldiery have achieved. 
As long as American arms and valour 
shall be honoured, or the American 
name be known, so long will the first 
Mississippi Regiment and Jefferson Davis 
be remembered and admired, by every 
chivalric son of Mississippi. No higher 
title to public respect need be desired by 
a citizen soldier, than to say, “I was a 
soldier of the first Mississippi Regi- 
ment.” Be it ours ever to honour 
gallantry in battle, true courage amid 
the shock of arms, but let it be ours, 
rather, to cultivate ever those arts of life 
which peace produces, —that peace which 
hath her victories no less than war. 

As a commonwealth, we have but 
commenced our history, the political pro- 
phet may look forward to that august 
period, when the mere dream of our 
present political economists shall have 
been realized. Our city will be founded 
near Ship Island; a fleet of merchant 
vessels will be riding there loading for 
the far off ports of the East and West, 
or unloding the rich freights of foreign 
climes. The pulpit shall be occupied by 
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holy men of God, unsurpassed in fervour, 
zeal, eloquence and self-sacrifice by any 
ministry of a past or present period. 
The bar shall he honoured with intellects 
of the majestic mould of Burke and Fox, 
Webster, Calhoun and Choate. Every 
profession and trade shall be unsurpass- 
ed in the character of its occupants. 
Then, here, on either side of this capital, 
or of some other more costly and stately 
edifice, in imitation of the patriotic spirit 
of the mother of States, there shall be 
reared two equestrian statues, designed 
by the first native artists,—one present- 
ing the noble features of that inflexible, 
incorruptible statesman and hero, John 
Anthony Quitman, the other the manly 
form of Jefferson Davis. Unlike the 
statues at Richmond, let these stand 
erect and alone. On tall granite shafts 
let marble statutes of our civic heroes 
proclaim to the eye and the mind of after 
times the great services and the great 
abilities of one who was a compeer, 
though not an equal, of Clay, Calhoun 
and Webster, one whose portrait is sus- 
pended in this hall, one who has served 
this State as Delegate, Representative, 
Senator, Congress and Governor—that 
one is George Poindexter. Of another, 


whose capacious powers made him a peer _ 


in intellectual might with the highest 
and noblest of his kind, a man of Gothic 
frame and giant mind—that other, is 
Alexander G. McNutt, Of another, who, 
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springing from the Puritan training of 
a distant Northern State, into the bosom 
of our fervid Southern society, cherished 
and developed his marvellous powers of 
memory and utterance, and in boyhood 
improvised in terms which startled, as- 
tonished listeners, who, like the blazing 
comet dashed across our political skies, 
and by such climaxes of spontaneous el- 
oquence, the product of a glowing pat- 
riotism surpassed all living men, and 
placed himself on the apec of the grand 
pyramid of American orators, a lofty 
height unapproached by other men, and 
accorded to him alone by other masters 
of eloquence, by Clay, Crittendon, Eve- 
rett and Preston,—to the greatest ora- 
tor of the South-west, let Mississippi 
have the high honour of rearing a mar- 
ble statue which will tell after ages that 
Sergeant S. Prentiss arose, stood forth a 
man, achieved fame as an orator, wrote 
his name on pillars of human glory, 
and breathed his last of life within the 
borders of this glorious State. 

With such materials for the employ- 
ment of his skill, with such names of re- 
nown, what grander work can any as- 
piring mind seek for, than to weave into 
form and logical sequence and historic 
shape the events and the deeds, the say- 
ings and the purposes which have hon- 
oured and ennobled the citizens of Mis- 
sissippi ? 











SEVENTH MONTH. 


I find that my out-door cares increase. 
I fly from the world and take refuge in 
the gloomy recesses of my own heart. 
In times of distress, poetry is the lan- 
guage of the soul. I have tried to em- 
body the depth of my anguish in the clos- 
ing scene of my poor, lost Rosalie. 


Tread lightly in the chamber of the dying, 

Speak gently in whispers, so calm she is 
lying ; 

Around her couch holy angels are bending, 

Ready to waft her where joys are unend- 
ing. 

Her pulse still feebler and fainter is grow- 
ing, 

Her breathing grows thicker, and her dim 
eye is throwing 

Glances upward, to the Heaven whither 
she’s going. 

Weep not! oh friends, why should you weep, 

This, this is not death—she is falling to 
sleep, 

To awaken in that brighter realm above, 

Where the blest of all ages eternally rove. 

Oh, for that faith that can follow the flight 

Of the spirit that passes from darkness to 
light; 

Then could we see them serenely at part- 
ing, 

And bid them adieu, as friends who are 
starting ; 

But, alas, we see not the bright land where 
they fly, 

We hear not the music that bursts on their 
ear; 

The tear-drop stands glistening in each 
friendly eye, 

The moan of distress is the cause of the 
tear. 

We stand round the couch and see the last 
gasp, 

We hold to the hand relaxing its grasp, 

We watch the last film that forms o’er the 
eye, 

And watch the last heave, the last earthly 
sigh, 

And crushed to the earth, we wish too to 
die. 


REVERIES OF A WIDOWER.* 


Being neither a natural nor artificial 
poet, I found great difficulty in compos- 
ing these lines. But, strange to say, the 
very effort brought tears to my eyes. I 
find relief in mental exercise. I have 
seriously determined to write a sketch of 
her biography, for the benefit of her chil- 
dren. This will enable me to kill time 
at least. 

How mournful is his fate, whose sole 
aim is to murder that which is the great 
gift of his Creator, for the purpose of 
doing good. 


EIGHTH MONTH. 


In my travels I have somewhere seen 
a sign of an elegantly dressed gentle- 
man, crowned with a seedy hat; beneath 
the picture was the following subscrip- 
tion : 


“ What a shocking bad hat.” 


The contrast was very striking, and if 
any passer-by happened to have such an 
article, he was very apt to be reminded of 
it. In fact, no body can look like a gen- 
tleman, with a shocking bad hat on. 
I have been led to this reflection by acci- 
dentally looking at my hat to-day. I was 
astonished to see its seedy appearance. 
The nap was worn at the edges, the crown 
crumpled, the mourning all dingy; upon 
the whole, it was what might be called a 
shocking bad hat. 

I shall order a new one, and substitute 
bombazine for crape. It looks more tidy, 
and my dear, lost Rosalie always prided 
herself on my genteel appearance. 

I had always a great abhorrence of a 
courting dandy and a slovenly husband. 
I think it is the duty of gentlemen to 
treat their wives with the same respect 
after marriage as before. Poor Rosalie! 
she used to admire me when “ trigged 
fra tap to tae.” I feel that I pay buta 
proper respect to her memory in purchas- 
ing a new hat. 





* Continued from the October number of 1859. 







NINTH MONTH. 


Ever since my great affliction, I have 
gone but little into society. Occasionally 
I have taken tea with a friend. 

In these visits I have met with a charm- 
ing girl, who seems to sympathize deeply 
with me in my gloom. I think she is 
very beautiful and very affectionate. Her 
mind seems to be mature for one of her 
age, (just 19,) and she turns from the 
chit-chat of boys of (21). 

I talked to her a great deal about my 
dear, lost Rosalie, and she was evidently 
touched with my eloquence. How sus- 
ceptible is the female heart to the elo- 
quence of emotion! 

When I repeated to her the lines I 
composed on my lost one, it brought tears 
to her eyes, and as a sigh escaped her, 
she said what a pity it was that such a 
devoted husband should have met with 
such a loss. 

She is a dear, beautiful creature, and 
as good as she is beautiful. 

I’m afraid I have committed a blun- 
der—when I parted with her the other 
evening, I very thoughtlessly consented 
to write her a sonnet. I wish I hadn’t 
promised, but there’s no help for it; I 
did it. But I fancy no Pegasus ever got 
as many kicks and cuffs for the same 
number of lines as did mine in compos- 
ing just thirteen lines, with such rhymes 
as “eyes” and “skies,” and “ flowers” 
and hours,” &c. Off he would start, in 
a hexameter trot, and before I could get 
well under way, he would stumble into a 
pentrameter pace, then a tetrameter rack, 
and then acanter. I hobbled him down 
to it, and managed to beat out the sonnet. 

A modest man always feels ridiculous 
when called upon to read his own pro- 
ductions—and thus I felt when I handed 
the sonnet to “ Violet.” 

She said it was good, but this I attri- 
buted more to her interest in the com- 
poser than the merit of the performance. 


TENTH MONTII, 


Tailors are, proverbially, the most pro- 
voking animals in the world—* Poeta 
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nascitur Tailors fit.” 
bially, behind time, and rarely do their 


They are, prover- 


garments give satisfaction, I am in the 
usual luck. I ordered a new suit of 
black, and it has come; but a sack ona 
bean pole is a fit simile for such a fit. 
The coat binds under the arms, and is 
too long in the waist. The pantaloons 
bag, and are too short, so that my foot, 
which is not remarkably small, looks 
splay. What makes the matter worse, 
is, that I have no time to have them 
altered. I have engaged to ride out with 
Violet—my old suit is too dingy—the di- 
lemma is painful to my vanity, to choose 
between the cozy fitting old and the badly 
fitting new—in either case I must be un- 
comfortable. But comfort must give way 
to appearance—alas, poor human vanity! 

Confound the tailors, say I—may the 
shades of D’Orsay and Beau Brummell 
haunt them into propriety. 


Some persons are very impertinent and 
intermeddling. While riding over to ful- 
fil my engagement, Old Knick of the 
Woods met me, and with a cock of his 
eye, said he— 

“‘ Look here, Splayfoot, have’nt you got 
something in your head.” 

I was, at first, tempted to unhorse him. 
“Something in my head!” I, the perfec- 
tion of neatness, something in my head! 
What can the fellow mean? Oh! ah! 
now I see what he is driving at. Never, 
never will I, I, I—cease to cherish the 
memory of my dear, dear Rosalie. 


The ride was charming—the evening 
was lovely—the star that lights the sun 
to rest, glittered like a diamond in the 
golden vest of the western sky. 

All nature teemed with beauty, and 
Violet, herself, seemed to be the embodi- 
ment of loveliness. 

Is it wonderful that I should begin to 
grow taciturn? Is it wonderful that I 
should wish to seek and yet to avoid her 
society ? 

The romance of life begins again to 
bud within me—but then she is young 
enough to be my daughter. 

The confidential body-servant of a gen- 
tleman of forty, who was about to marry 
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a girl of twenty, was observel to shake 
his head dubiously when the marriage 
was discussed. 

“Pompey,” said his master, straight- 
ening himself up, “don’t you think it 
will do?” 

‘* No, massa, no,” 

“Why, sir? Look at me, ain’t I just 
in my prime, sir?” 

“Yes, massa; but I was just a think- 
in’ whar’ll you be when she’s in her 
prime, sir.” 

There is deep philosophy in Pompey’s 
answer. January and May. Fruits hung 
round the stem of a flower must weigh 
it down, down, until it withers from ex- 
haustion. 

I once vowed that I never would marry 
again, but I begin now to think perhaps 
I was too rash. 


ELEVENTH MONTH. 


There is something terrible in the case 
of the barque in the Maelstrom. Slowly 
and imperceptibly, at first, it revolves 
around the fatal whirlpool. Every revo- 
lution draws it nearer and nearer—faster 
and faster, until it plunges into the 
vortex, and all is lost but the wreck. The 
shriek of anguish, the crash of timbers, 
the roar of the elements, make an ap- 
palling and frightful din. 

’Tis thus, often, with our chase after 
pleasurable excitement. 

The roar of disappointment falls faint- 
ly on our ears at first. We feel that 
every step we take in that direction in- 
creases the danger of our doom. And 
yet few of us have the resolution to say, 
thus far we will go and no farther. This 
is especially the case when we are just 
emerging from unhappiness. 

When we ask ourselves the fearful 
question, is it right to dim the bright 
prospect of another by mingling her 
destiny with our gloomy life? We can 
give but one answer— 

Selfishness takes up the argument and 
demolishes reason at a blow. 

The world owes us happiness. The 
past has been closed in bitterness. The 
future looks cloudy, but hope shows her 
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bow across the darkness, and come what 
will, we will make the most of the 
present. 


Dum vivimus, vivamus, 
Et te, Violet, amemus. 


The Latin rhyme slipt in involuntarily. 

I have come to the conclusion that it 
is of no use to brood over the past. We 
can’t hold communion with the dead. 
It’s of no use to go a moping all our 
days because we have been unfortunate. 
The good man, who has been a good hus- 
band, is entitled to consolation. 

He is entitled to some premium for his 
former fidelity. What is to be the nature 
of that premium? that’s the question. 

If a man loses land, he wants other 
land—if merchandise, he wants other 
merchandise. If he loses his wife, why, 
bless me, whither is my argument tend- 
ing? 

Rosalie, Rosalie ; not yet, not yet; but 
Violet, Violet! The past holds me back. 
The future beckons me onward, 

My poor, dear children do so need a 
mother. But, then, she began life but a 
little before my eldest born. 

My daughter needs a companion—and 
so we will visit and be friends. 


TWELFTH MONTH, 


I have just discovered that a family of 
six children is a delightful blessing to a 
married man, but it is an inconvenient 
number for a widower. They don’t set 
forward sentimentality in the least. It 
is strange I never discovered it before ; 
but I really do believe that I am getting 
near-sighted. I must get an eye-glass, a 
patent, elastic, steel-spring nose-pincher. 

I wonder which is the best hair restora- 
tive. I would’nt dye my hair on any 
account, for I have a contempt for fop- 
pishness, but I think it a duty we owe 
ourselves to preserve our health, and com- 
liness, as long as we can. Physiologists 
say, premature greyness is produced by 
the want of proper secretiveness in the 
scalp, and that General Twiggs has 
eclipsed his military renown by discover- 
ing an herb that can revivify the organs, 
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and restore its original lustre. I deter- 
mined to Twigg my head, but to my hor- 
ror I found that the nostrum turned the 
colour of my hair, d la Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse, into a blue-black. 

It is very strange, but I have lost my 
relish for old fogy society, and now af- 
fect young sprigs. The boys seem to 
love my company—whether it is because 
I am a butt or not, I can’t say. 

A man is better at forty than twenty. 
The body is fully matured. The heart is 
purified by experience—sentiment has 
assumed the seat of passion. The mind 
is stored by study—strengthened by re- 
flection, and indurated by association 
with the world. 

I feel, therefore, superior to my young 
comrades, but still youth is charming, 
and I think, perhaps if bantered, I might 
be tempted to swap some of my experi- 
ence for some of their freshness. 

I’m just from an evening party. 
My sensations there were multiform. 
My pleasure there was continually jos- 
tled. One scamp broke off a twig of 
arbor vitae, and presented it to a lady 
in my presence, and begged her to accept 
this Twigg as an emblem of immortal 
youth. Another saucy jade insisted upon 
my reading a kiss-verse; and when I 
clapped on my nose-pinchers, she inno- 
cently remarked : 

“La, Mr. Masquer, I never knew that 
you were near-sighted before.” 

I frankly confessed I had only recently 
discovered it, and tried to parry the 
thrust by saying that I did not care to 
make a spectacle of myself. Manners 
and fashions have changed, but not bet- 
tered, since I was on the carpet. 

The idea of dancing in boots, instead 
of pumps, is preposterous. Now-a-days 
no man can tip “ the light fantastic toe.”’ 
The quadrille is, at best, but a sliding- 
seale, in which the highest art consists 
in gliding through it with the least 
motion. 

I danced this evening for the first time 
in eighteen years. I found new tunes, 
new figures, and new style. In vain I 
tried to cut the pigeon wing. Right “in 
medias res” some wag cried out, ‘‘ go it 
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boots,” and I broke down half way 
through. 

Exhilarated by the music, company and 
dancing, I exerted myself as I used to do, 
and when I woke to consciousness, I 
found myself the cynosure of all eyes— 
the unwitting clown of the gay assem- 
blage. 

Every now and then, too, I would meet 
my boy and girl in the floor, and they 
would whisper: 

‘Pa, please don’t dance so hard—it 
is’nt fashionable.” 

I think they need taking down a peg 
or two. 

I approached Violet, and asked her to 
dance, but she preferred to promenade, 
or she had engagements enough on her 
ivory tablets to keep her dancing two 
weeks. 

No one, I care not how gay he may be, 
ever leaves a festive scene without a feel- 
ing of sadness. How utterly vain and 
hollow are all such amusements—the 
bubble on the stream—the vapour in the 
sky—the poppy on the stem—these are 
but faint emblems of the evanescence of 
such pleasures. 

The domestic altar, around which clus- 
ter the household affections of wife and 
children, if garnished with the celestial 
flowers of piety, is the only spot where 
earthly happiness has an abiding resting 
place. 

I must have a mother for my children, 
But six don’t help negotiations. They 
are called blisters, or cataplasms. Mother 
is the sweetest word in our language— 
but add one step, and then they are step- 
mothers, called so, I presume, because 
they are for children to tread upon. 

If I only had a nice little boy and 
girl—doll babies as it were—for a young 
mother to fondle, until—until—until she 
shouldn’t need the prefix doll. 

I have it. My boys are old enough for 
college—my girls for school, and my 
babies, my darling babies, they can be 
the decoy ducks. 

How strange and inconsistent we are! 
I once vowed my heart was broken. 
Well, so it was ; but time, the old tinker, 
has patched it up like a piece of old furni- 
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ture; and now, with varnish and putty, 
it is as good as new. 

I once vowed my children shall be 
linked with me forever; but now, I am 
strategetically shuffling them off, and 
casing my conscience, by attempting to 
reason myself into the belief, that I do it 
all for their good. Beware! oh, Mas- 
quer! a discarded child has a fang sharp- 
er than a serpent’s tooth. 

There is a delightful widow, in my eye, 
who loves my children devotedly ; but 
then, she has three. Let me see, three 
and six! Rather too large an invest- 
ment in that line to begin life with a 
second time. 

This widow is very kind and gracious, 
but I have heeded heretofore—whether 
wrongfully or rightfully, I know not— 
the advice of the elder Weller, 

‘‘ Beware of vidows, Samivel, beware 
of vidows !” 

The secret is out. I’m in love with the 
whole sex. I idolize the sight of a bon- 
net. I could fight to the death under the 
petticoat banner. I’ve told every body 
that Violet is my fascination ; but then, I 
am the general gallant of all the country. 
The cat has escaped from the wallet, and 
mews loud enough for every body to 
hear. 

Young courtiers fight shy, but widow- 
ers git with arush. They first seek to 
capture the fortress by insinivation—the 
last, by storm. 

I have proposed, and the children have 
thrown me sky high. 

She would love, she does loves me; but 
then—the responsibility of such a large 
family. 

I’m in dreadful distress. Like another 
Saturn, I must devour my own offspring 
in order to secure happiness. 

I have pleaded and implored, but to no 
purpose. I havesung sentimental songs, 
quoted poetry, escorted her to church, 
talked wisdom, assumed levity—in fact, 
made myself a very Proteus; but the 
little creature is afraid of the responsi- 
bility. 

Ye who do not believe in love Redivi- 
vus—one, two, three or four times, give 
in. The poet expresses it by the simile 


of a broken vine, putting forth new ten- 
drils. But it’s more like a coal-fire, cov- 
ered with ashes—the ashes of grief. Let 
time whiff them away, and the flame 
bursts out hotter than ever. 

I have no home, no society! It is 
dreadful to think of spending another 
winter alone. 

I am now about to write and make a 
confession of a very ridiculous scrape, in 
which my eager chase after my dulcinea 
recently placed me. I am a devotee of 
music, that is, of the old fashioned kind. 
The sentimental songs of twenty years 
ago are as far superior to the modern 
squalls of now-a-days, as the coo of the 
turtle is to the cawing of the crow. Being 
blessed with a fine, mellow voice, I de- 
termined, one moonlight night, to give a 
serenade solo to Violet. I waited till 
that witching hour, when the moon 
swung, suspended like a iamp, in mid- 
heaven. 

The yard is enclosed with palings pret- 
ty high, and the home of Violet, as most 
southern homes are, was embowered in 
shrubbery. I crept noiselessly beneath 
her window. The night was a shade too 
cool, and that, with my agitation, made 
my voice rather tremuious. I ran my 
hand across the strings of the guitar, and 
in as plaintive a voice as I could muster, 
I quavered out, 


“ The last link is broken that bound me to 
thee, 

And the word thou has spoken has ren- 
dered me free.” 


AsI proceeded my confidence returned, 
and my voice rose to its full power by the 
end of the first verse. 


I was midway of the second verse— 


“T have not loved lightly, I’ll think on thee 
yet,” 


when my eyes, in fine frenzy rolling, fell 
to the earth, and there, in twenty feet of 
me, in the shade of the house, I saw two 
eyes that glowed like living fire. There 
was no mistake, it was the old man’s 
blood hound, as fierce as a Bengal tiger. 
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How the song ended I can’t say. All 
that I remember is, that I heard a sharp, 
quick yelp, and then a considerable 
scratching of gravel. My coat tail, I 
imagine, stood straight out; but, although 
fleet of foot, I could hear old Tig—gain- 
ing on me. The idea of being mom- 
mucked up by a dog was dreadful. In 
my predicament one has but little time 
to think; but I sprung for the nearest 
sappling, and just as my legs swung clear, 
old Tig made a leap and got a taste of 
my flesh. I scrambled upas I could, aud 
then panted for breath. 


Old “Tig” was to the kennel what 
the leading politician is to the small fry— 
his bark set all the rest to barking—poo- 
dle and doodle, and Trip and Tray. The 
long-eared hound and the short-eared cur, 
all gathered around as though they had 
treed a coon. 

Here was a pretty plight—a very in- 
teresting situation. What was I to do? 
I was treed in the yard, one hundred 
steps from the fence. If I jumped I 
would be dog-flayed alive; if I stayed 
there till morning, and was caught by the 
family, I would be ridiculed to death! 
My dilemma was torturing. 


I tried all sorts of ways to make the 
beasts stop their infernal din, but to no 
purpose. I whistled to Tig & Co., and 
snapped my fingers, and called them all 
sorts of endearing epithets, but they 
seemed to appreciate my hypocritical 
fawning, and barked the louder. I 
changed tactics, and uttered some severe 
imprecations, but these were just as inef- 
fectual to stop their yelpings. 


Finding all efforts vain, I paused 
awhile, and looking up to the moon, 
plaintively murmured, “Oh! Violet, Vio- 
let! Oh! woman, woman! how much 
perplexity you cause to us poor mortal 
men |” 

I had pretty much come to the conclu- 
sion to rest for the night in limbo, and 
bide my chance for early daylight, when, 
to my horror, I saw lights glancing in 
the house. I saw the door cautiously 
open, and I recognized a figure “‘sans cu- 
lottes” in a night-cap. He had in his 
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hand something, and I soon recognized 
by the glancing moonlight a gun barrel. 

“Phew! Gewhillikins!” I ejaculated 
solio voce, “it’s the old man, and I’]l be 
shot for a robber!” Quick as thought I 
made the plunge in faucibus canum. 
“ Bang,” “ bang,” cracked the gun. 
“Whoop,” halloed the old man. On I 
rushed, like a locomotive with a train, 
the dogs in tender, until I reached the 
paling—over I tumbled—draggled, coat- 
tailless, and out of breath. My heart 
palpitated with other emotions than those 
of love, as I crept back home and hid my 
clothes to keep my children from making 
inquiries. 

The next day the little village was 
alive with the daring attempt at robbery. 
The papers took up the theme and warned 
citizens to be on their guard about bur- 
glars. 

Violet, with great naiveté told how 
much she was frightened, and the old 
man showed me a piece of my coat-tail, 
and said he hoped, by that, he would yet 
be able to identify the rascal. 

I still limped in consequence of the 
night’s adventure, but when questioned, 
{ attributed it to rheumatism. Did ever 
serenade end in such a rout before ? 

It seems to me that misfortunes crowd 
upon me. I have innocently become in- 
volved in a desperate difficulty, which has 
resulted in a resort to the code of honour. 

The cause of the difficulty was the 
merest trifle. A pang of jealousy crossed 
my heart as I saw young Mr. Spriggs 
paying attention to Violet. I happened 
to draw a chair and join in conversation 
while he was talking to her. He took 
offence at this and demanded an explana- 
tion. I refused to explain what was in- 
explainable, and on the next morning I 
received his card, demanding satisfaction 
as a gentleman, 

And here let me remark, what an en- 
tire misnomer it is to couple this word 
satisfaction with any such idea. I can 
understand why satisfaction is entered 
on a mortgage, or on a debt when it is 
paid. I can appreciate how a man has 
satisfaction when all the world is prosper- 
ing with him. But, how a sensible man 





can call the privilege of shooting at an- 
other, and being shot at himself, satisfac- 
tion, is to me inexplainable. It seems to 
me, that if every organ of this curiously 
wrought frame of ours were asked the 
question, they would each and all say 
that there is precious little satisfaction 
in having a leaden bullet unceremo- 
niously portruded in any one of them. 

But Mr. Sprigg, when he demanded 
satisfaction of me, wanted just this and 
nothing more. 

And here came the terrible struggle 
within me. I am the father of six chil- 
dren—I owe a duty to society to obey 
its laws—I owe a duty to my Maker, not 
to shed a brother’s blood. The duty I 
owe to myself, to my children, to society, 
and to my Maker—all combined, de- 
manded that I should at once and indig- 
nantly decline; but the world, that great 
creator of public opinion, overwhelmed 
these rational convictions, and irresistibly 
urged the sacrifice,—and why? Because, 
says the world, if you do not fight, I’ll 
brand you as a coward, and you'll bea 
mark for the finger of scorn to point at 
forever. It will ruin you in the estima- 
tion of your friends; it will descend upon 
your children, and cling to them like the 
shirt of Nessus. Better, far better, for 
them to be the orphans of a brave man 
than the children of a coward. 

How often, alas! how often has such 
sophistry hurried great and good men, 
wise and simple ones, young and old, to 
an untimely end! Yes, and this same 
world that drives men to such madness 
will, when the fatal work is done, turn 
and make hypocritical lamentation, turn 
up the whites of its eyes, and shed croco- 
dile tears over the sad catastrophe. 

Like many greater men than myself, I 
yielded to the temptation, and referred 
Sprigg’s second to my friend. Sprigg 
and I were to be the puppets, and our 
seconds were to direct our antics. 

My friend Brown was cool, clear-headed 
and brave as a lion. He had a warm 
heart, and would have willingly fallen in 
my boots if he could have done so. He 
tried to arrange the matter amicably, but 
it was no go. Take him for all in all, he 
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was about as perfect as a man could be, 
except in one particular, and that was, 
he stuttered. 

Never shall I forget the morning of our 
meeting. The sun rose brightly, the birds 
twittered gaily ; the earth looked beauti- 
ful, and all nature presented a mocking 
contrast to our deadly intentions. We ar- 
tived on the ground about the same time. 
Both of us, principals, looked pale, but 
the nerves of each were strung to the 
tension of intense calmness. 

The arrangements were, that we were 
to stand back to back upon the apex of a 
hill, and at the word one, we were to step 
from each other until the word “three,” 
and then, at the word “fire,” to wheel 
and fire. 

The pistols were properly loaded, and 
then there was a toss up as to which of 
the seconds should give the word. This 
was done, and the lot fell upon Brown. 
Great care was taken by each of our se- 
conds to place his principal so that the 
sun would nut be in his face. And now 
all was ready—the silent, unbidden 
prayer for safety was uttered by each, as 
we took our position back to back, al- 
most touching. 

Poor Brown! I know not what it was, 
but perhaps it was owing to his agitation, 
could scarcely articulate, “‘ Gentlemen, 
are you ready?” 

“Ready,” was the distinct reply of 
both. He then began: 


0O————-—-———-— —— ne 
T——————-—-—-——- — wo. 
Thr —— — — — — — — — — ee. 


F —f —f — f —f— fi— fi — fire. 
We had been travelling apart all this 
while, and as the word fire expired on 
his lips, we both turned and banged away. 
As the smoke cleared off, remorse fixed 
its fang upon the hearts of both, for each 
thought the other fallen, though himself 
unhurt. 


The bullets were buried in mother 
earth, a far fitter place than the organic 
dust of our bodies. 

Poor Brown! we thought he would 
never get to the word fire, and we each 
involuntarily turned to look, and saw the 
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lever of his jaw working like a pump to 
get the words out. 

Imagine our delight, when we, two 
deadly antagonists, hove in sight of each 
other. We rushed to meet—we shook 
hands—we congratulated each other on 
our safety. And now, as I write, are 
the very best friends in the world. 

It has leaked out since, that the “ giv- 
ing of the word” was purposely allotted 
to my second. 

I give this item in my reveries fora 
purpose; it is this :—Your fraternity, 
dear editor, especially in the political 
branch of the profession, are oftener the 
victims of this mis-called code of honor 
than any other class. 

Laws cannot put down the practice— 
juries will not convict the duellist of mur- 
der—disfranchisement will not stop it ;— 
men will fight. All that I would suggest 
to remedy the evil, is to adopt our terms 
of combat, and employ stut-ter-ing 
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O Genevieve, my love, arise, 
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seconds to give the word, and then, my 
life upon it, every principal may live to 
write his own epitaph. 

Violet expressed great concern when 
she heard that her old friend had been 
offered food for powder; but like many a 
giddy creature, she begins to tire of my 
second-hand sentimentality. I see no 
hope in the future, unless there may be 
some Violets on the banks of Jeemess 
river, who would like to be transplanted 
to the banks of the Mississippi, there to 
take charge of six lovely and amiable 
children. 

I may visit, in course of time, your 
great matrimonial market, the health- 
giving springs, where butterflies cluster 
around the flowers of pleasure. But, be- 
fore this, I may give you other reveries 
as they flit through my brain; until then 
adieu ! Your friend, 

Masquer. 


The midnight hour has tolled, 


The stars are out to deck the skies 


With a myriad flakes of gold. 


Come to the window, lift thy face, 


And let the night receive, 
Though beautiful, another grace 


From thee, my Genevieve. 


Let music wake thee gently, sweet, 


And for an hour beguile 


To grant the minstrel at thy feet 


The enchantment of thy smile. 


But if thou may’st not wake, then dream, 


And may this melody 


So charm thine ear thy thought may seem 
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A dream of heaven to be. 














BLUE-EYES AND BATTLEWICK, 


A WINTER'S TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE MOZIS ADDUMS’ LETTERS. 


(Copy-right secured.) 


CHAPTER YV. 
THE BANK OF THE WUHWULD. 


At midnight a cry rese above the high 
wind that swept over ILobgoblinopoiis. 
So loud it rose, so fierce it rang, that nei- 
their hurricane nor tornado, with all their 
bluster, could have drowned that cry. 
Dense as was the tempest-stream that 
poured over tlie hills and along the streets 
of Hobgoblinopolis, this cry ate through 
it like an acid, and found the level of 
sleeping human ears before the wind 
could carry it off, ringing and screaming 
into the wild mountains steeped in dark- 
ness, 

This cry was a summons. 

Not the summons of a chieftain to the 
battle-field. Not the call, more glorious 
than battle cries, of King Conscience 
summoning the timid mortal to the blood- 
less but courage-testing field of duty. 
Not the sweet appeal of Sabbath bells, 
calling sinful men to the house of prayer. 
Not the call of pure-voiced birds that 
sing in the morning, entreating man to 
the woods and waters. It had not the 
glory or the charm of these. Tyran- 
nous and harsh, and mean withal, the 
tone of this summons was, that sent a 
slavish fear to the heart; that made obe- 
dience quick, but not light of step or 
cheerful of mien. 

Once only this summons—cry was 
lifted on the wind. Imperious, it needed 
not te be repeated. 

Pierced through the closed portals of 
his ear, pierced to his very soul, Battle- 
wick arose, trembling, from his uneasy 
slumbers. 

At that instant, the great clock that 
toiled in the tall steeple that towered from 
the central hill of Hobgoblinopolis, struck. 

“One!” said Battlewick, as the sound 
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died away. “Why, ’tis but a moment 
since it struck twelve and woke me.” 

He began to dress with utmost care. 
But his swift fingers were too slow. It 
seemed five minutes had passed ere the 
clock again struck. 

One! and the thunder of its vibration 
rolled deep on the booming wind. Then 
there came the rattle of struggling wheels 
—wheels instinct with man’s intelligence, 
that work and slave, day and night, 
through storm and shine, in the dark 
heart of the steeple. Two! and the hol- 
low murmur went away upon the night- 
wind. The clock stopped there. But 
the seconds began to tick; quick, as se- 
conds fly ; malignant, as a serpent’s hiss ; 
cutting the shrieking air, as though Time 
were hacking Life to pieces with his 
scythe. 

Scared by the ghost that was in the 
wind, by the ghost that spoke in the tick- 
ing and hissing clock, by the ghost whose 
terrible summons yet rang in his ears, 
poor Battlewicke made haste with his 
toilet. But he was slow, and cursed 
his awkward fingers and stupid head. 
At last he was ready, and marched hur- 
riedly forth from his little brick office, 
his steps keeping time to the hissing 
clock. 

The wind was blowing in great, fitful 
gusts; it was deadly cold ; but the streets 
were full of people. From the mighty 
hills, whereon the wealthy dwelt in fine 
houses and amid gardens, the people 
came; from the valleys and the hillsides, 
where the poor lived, the people came; 
from deep down by the river-side, where 
the icy waters were journeying under the 
thick darkness, the people came ;—hun- 
dreds and thousands of them, streaming 
and swarming through every street and 
by-way into the central thoroughfare of 
Hobgoblinopolis. 
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By a haggard light that came he knew 
not whence, and lent its ghastly hue to 
every countenance, Battlewick could see 
the thronging human tide, and how the 
city, magnified in that fearful glare, had 
grown far and wide, sending up its stee- 
ples, its towers and domes, its populous 
chimneys and lofty walls, over many and 
many aleague. If he would look up, he 
might see the canopy of heaven convulsed 
as if in pain or anger, torn and ragged, 
hanging in black shreds, or churned into 
smoky foam by the storm. Merciful God ! 
how could a whole city of people be 
abroad in such a night! Men and wo- 
men, and children that were premature 
men and women; old and young, white 
and black—all staggering against the 
wind or driven by it. None were left 
at home. In splendid carriages, the rich 
and the sickly half-rich came ; in hacks, 
the bed-ridden half-poor came; in beds 
and upon men’s shoulders and on crutches 
came the diseased poor. Some crawled 
like vermin. 

If Battlewick saw this spectacle and 
wondered at it, he asked no questions and 
answered none, for not one of all that 
countless host, turned out into the bitter 
night, spoke so much as asingle word. In- 
tent upon reaching the point to which 
the whole multitude were converging, he 
beheld these things as a man beholds 
when there is no “speculation” in his 
eyes, and when he takes no note of what 
hesees. But, nearing the square where- 
in the wealth of Hobgoblinopolis was 
centered, and where now the business 
palaces of the great merchants looked 
haughtily down on the multitude below, 
he found the mass almost impenetrable, 
and must needs stop. The crowd was 
squirming and heaving under the strug- 
gles of the thin files and streams of peo- 
ple moving in and out, back and forth, 
coming from and going to the centre of 
attraction. 

When Battlewick, in spite of his strug- 
gles to advance, was stopped perforce, 
he winced; for the hissing seconds, flying 
from the great clock upon the hill, began 
to cut deep into him. Others, he could 
see, winced too. Like himself, they were 
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straining every nerve to advance; their 
eyes all set in one direction. Yet none 
uttered a syllable of impatience or com- 
plaint. And it was strange to see this 
immense multitude all dressed in holiday 
attire, and how each, amid his struggles 
to get forward, managed to keep a grave 
and seemingly careless countenance, 
through which forced gravity and careless- 
ness, a gnawing anxiety was nevertheless 
apparent; on this face, plain as the sun 
at noonday, on that, scarcely to be de- 
tected. Of those returning, some came 
with faces shining with placid conceit ; 
others hung the head; others, lost in 
thought, permitted half their anguish to 
be seen; and others still, moved their 
contracted lips in inaudible curses. Yet 
the streams that went and the streams 
that returned seemed much alike; the 
best contented striving not to care, the 
least contented pretending not to care also. 

Scarce one visage in a thousand re- 
flected truthfully the hidden soul within. 

Somehow, Battlewick could see through 
all this parade of holiday apparel and 
under these smooth faces; but he cared 
neither to look nor to reflect, being in 
great pain because of the ticking seconds 
that lashed him onward. A thin book 
was in his hand, and ever as the slow 
mass gave way in front, he pushed for- 
ward, holding this book fast to his breast, 
wincing at heart, but outwardly as care- 
less as the rest. Fighting through the 
crowd, weakened and distressed him far 
more than the battle he had fought with 
the wind. Great beads of sweat, which 
neither the wind northecold could repress, 
stood on his brow, and his stout heart 
sank within him. Whereat the hissing 
clock ticked louder, and the malignant 
blasts lifted their voices in scorn, 

Then the desperate anger of fear seized 
Battlewick. Casting his gentlemanly 
airs of indifference behind him, he fought 
like a wild beast, elbowing, beating and 
trampling down all that stood before him, 
even old men and tender women and 
children, tearing his way through the 
crowd like a madman. But the obstacles 
increased as he advanced, while the 
house he aimed to reach seemed to re- 
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cede. Films, caused by the sharp cold 
wind, came over his eyes; unseen impedi- 
ments hung about his legs. Still he fought 
madly onward, scarce knowing whether 
he went right or wrong, so crazed with 
anxious fear was he by the adder-voiced 
seconds coming quicker and quicker from 
the clock that toiled in the steeple on the 
hill. 

But now, when despair had seized him, 
the multitude suddenly melted away. 
Men, women, children, horses, vehicles, 
all sank into the earth or were lifted up 
into the stormy skies. Far away, strug- 
gling through the keen wind, a straggler 
or two might be seen approaching the 
house Battlewick had at length gained. 
This house was many stories high, built 
in the most gaudy style of architecture. 
Over its ample door, in raised letters of 
gold, was the word 


WUHWULD. 


As Battlewick’s hand fell upon the knob 
of this door, the clock shrieked the half 
hour in a quick short stroke, and the 
wind lulled: but the hissing seconds 
hissed on. Nevertheless, Battlewick felt 
atease. Drawing a long breath, he stood 
on the marble sill while the surging pulses 
in his breast were subsiding, then open- 
ed the door and walked in. There was 
none of that sumptuous arrangement in- 
side which the magnificent exterior of 
the building promised. A small, low- 
pitched room, lighted, not by the unnat- 
ural glare with which the mighty city, 
the innumerable host, and the angry heav- 
ens had been illumined; not by the blaze 
of gas, but by the gray and lifeless air 
that stagnates in an alley in the day- 
time—such a light as he thought he had 
often and often seen there. On one side 
of this dully-lighted apartment, there 
was a dirty, ink-stained counter, that left 
space enough near the door, but only a 
narrow aisle behind it, separating it from 
a wall in which two iron doors were visi- 
ble. 

A portly-gentleman, past the prime of 
life, fashionably, even elaborately dressed, 
stood behind the counter. A jet black 
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wig, slightly curled, covered his large 
head. His features were heavy; his eyes 
grey, cold, piercing; his mouth wide and 
grim; his jaw hard asiron. Such was 
the man who stood behind the counter, 
waiting, not as one awaiting orders or 
expecting a customer, but as one having 
authority and accustomed to extreme def- 
erence. Noother person was behind the 
counter. 

Battlewick knew that all Hobgoblin- 
opolis had turned out of warm beds into 
the terrible night to see this man, and it 
was to see this man before the clock 
struck three that he himself had turned 
out and fought so desperately, Now that 
he had conquered every obstacle, and had 
gotten inside the bank in ample time, as 
he saw by another clock over the counter, 
that hissed its seconds faintly, in imita- 
tation of the great clock on the hill, he 
advanced with light heart but respectful 
demeanour. 

The portly gentleman greeted him as 
became a portly gentleman, but more 
coldly than was pleasing to Battlewick. 
He received the little book Battlewick 
gave him, counted the notes Battlewick 
drew from his pocket-book and placed on 
the counter, opened a drawer and handed 
Battlewick a piece of paper, stepped to a 
desk hard by and scratched a little with 
his pen, then scratched a few figures in 
Battlewick’s book, wiped his pen upon a 
little ink-blotted apron at his waist, and 
placed it behind his ear. All this occu- 
pied but a few moments; nevertheless, 
during these moments, Battlewick made 
many observations, 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE TWO VAULTS. 


Who is this man, and why do the Hob- 
goblinopolitans come to him in the night 
and through the storm? If Battlewick 
did not ask this question, his observa- 
tions answered it. 

This is Mr. Hardolde Wuhwuld; this 
house is his Bank; and the Hobgoblin- 
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opolitans had come here for money. 
A few, like Battlewick, had come to pay 
it, but the rest had come to borrow it. 
Hardolde Wuhwuld had plenty of it, as 
Battlewick now saw, for the iron door of 
one of the vaults was open, and the 
glory of great heaps, as it were, moun- 
tains of gold, flashed upon him. And as 
his eye became fixed in stupid human 
awe upon these heaps of gold, bright 
lights from precious stones began to 
flash out. Oh! how beautiful, beautiful, 
the gems that multiplied and grew under 
his staring eyes, flashing such splendour 
that not all the wonders of pyrotechnic 
art, nor the flowery wonders of spring- 
time, nor the glory of morning, nor yet 
the glory of the many-coloured bow that 
spans the heavens with hope, could com- 
pare with them! Oh! such dazzling 
lights—blinding the eyes with rapture! 

Time was, when Battlewick thought 
the light within his sweetheart’s eyes the 
most beautiful light on earth. But what 
were Georgie’s eyes to this dazzling blaze 
of gold and gems? Perhaps when Bat- 
tlewick reached this very answerable 
question of contrast between human 
eyes and shining stones, Mr. Hardolde 
Wuhwuld did not turn his cold, piercing 
eye upon him, did not permit a ripple of 
satisfaction to relax his grim mouth. 
Perhaps he did: no one was there to 
tell. 

But under the dazzled eyes of Battle- 
wick yet stranger wonders came to pass. 
Out of the heaped-up gold and jewels, 
splendid steeples shot high in air—and 
lo! there were churehes, magnificent 
churches, costly churches,-—churches 
whose pews rent for fabulous prices, 
whose congregations are of the elite,— 
churches for which ambitious preachers 
would sell all the plain truth in the world 
and all the untold, divine forces of an 
humble spiritual life, bartering them for 
honeyed rhetoric that tickles the fashion- 
able ear, and for bastard theology, high- 
ly spiced with politics, that runs the 
small fashionable brain mad, and makes 
it worse than useless, makes it mischie- 
vous and devilish in God’s name, 

Soon the heaven-pointing spires,— 
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pointing there in vain,—-are transform- 
ed in Battlewick’s sight. They are 
now tall smoke-stacks, belching rolling 
clouds of smoke, and flame, and steam, 
into the blue, arched sky. Beneath these 
mighty chimneys breathing fire and 
smoke, vast factories are seen—factories 
within whose ample breasts the clank, 
the roar, the jar of huge and tireless en- 
gines and fierce machinery are heard. 
Great factories that multiply upon the 
land, blackening, sickening, blighting all 
its smiling green—factories that are the 
Molochs of modern idolatry, into whose 
burning arms the capitalist, commercial 
High Priest, delights to throw the chil- 
dren of men, howling the while noisy 
pans in praise of Labour, the great 
God ! 

And now the black volumes from out 
the smoke-stacks are smitten down from 
the clear sky, and rolling along the 
earth become silver-mounted carriages, 
drawn by high-mettled steeds, driven by 
liveried coachmen—brave equipages that 
fair women pay down beauty and love 
and virtue to ride in. But the dust 
rising behind the swift carriage wheels, 
mounts up, and is shaped into lofty 
mansions, so stately, so splendid, that 
never a Doctor yet lived who could 
refuse to keep on poisoning wretched wo- 
men—nice chronic cases that bring a 
handsome income, certain income—to ob- 
tain one of them; nor ever a lawyer, 
fattened on pitiful human quarrels about 
“a little money,” who would not tell lies 
through a century of life-time, to live in 
one of them. 

Battlewick marvelled not at these and 
many more wonders, showing what bau- 
bles be earth’s prizes, wrought in the 
jeweled and golden heaps. All seemed 
right to Abraham Battlewick. He no 
longer heard the hissing and the ticking 
of the clock that still from the high hill- 
top in Hobgoblinopolis hacked and hew- 
ed to pieces the few short hours allotted 
to man in this life to enjoy all the sen- 
sual pleasures gold can buy, or the envy 
jewels can excite. Like a child at a 
raree-show, he stared away, while Hard- 
olde Wuhwuld grimly watched him with 
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his cold grey eyes; perhaps watched 
him,—for who was there to tell what 
Hardolde Wuhwuld did? 

But now the iron door of the first 
vault closed, and the door of the second 
opened. None of the riches of the first 


appeared in the second vault. Strange 
things were there, piled up in inextrica- 
ble confusion. Were they masks, and 
was this bank of the Wuhwuld an un- 
accountable sort of toy-shop? Or were 
they plaster and wax casts of bodies and 
parts of bodies, and was this banking 
house of Mr. Hardolde Wuhwuld an odd 
sort of an anatomical museum? Battle- 
wick did not ask this question, but knew, 
or thought he knew, that, whereas the 
first vault contained the treasures Hard- 
olde Wuhwuld dispensed, the second 
vault held the treasures Hardolde Wubh- 
wuld received—for was there ever yeta 
bank that did not demand more than an 
equivalent for its accommodations ? 

To Battlewick’s eyes, queerly enough, 
these receipts of Hardolde Wuhwuld’s 
bank represented human features, limbs, 
and organs. There were faces, scores 
on scores of them, that honest men 
had worn before they began to have 
dealings with this bank, before they 
aspired to keep an account here. There 
were beautiful faces, countless thousands 
of them, that lovely women had owned 
befure they entertained the mad ambi- 
tion, long prevalent among their sex in 
Hobgoblinopolis, of making the acquain- 
tance and of being upon intimate terms 
with Mr. Hardolde Wuhwuld. There 
were human brains that had been finely 
organized and well-balanced when they 
came fresh from the Creator’s hand, that 
had thought right thoughts and formed 
just ideas, until they grew distorted in 
wretched planning how to get on the 
right side, not of truth, but of the 
bloated old banker standing behind the 
counter. Eyes were there, in that strange 
anatomical museum, eyes that once dis- 
cerned the paths of good and evil; bar- 
tered here for money and for organs of 
vision, which, seeming to see clearer, 
only led astray. Hands were there— 
hands that were wont to give Nature’s 
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warm and honest grasp; swapped away 
for finger’s cold and cunning, that re- 
spond in tight clasping only to the touch 
of gold. Hearts, young hearts, once full 
of hot, bright blood, full of high and 
pure hopes and noble aspirations ; hearts 
that in lost years had pulsed within the 
breasts of tender girls and brave boys 
were there; exchanged for flabby or 
gristly organs, that seem hearts, but in 
reality are pockets of selfishness, pumps 
that send forth streams of diseased mat- 
ter through all the vile channels of a 
moral system ruined and rottened with 
the lusts of low ambitions and base im- 
pulses. 

Like a deranged man, Abraham Bat- 
tlewick stood fixed in wondering obser- 
vation of these curious things, of which 
hundreds more remained undescribed. 
It may be that Mr. Hardolde Wuhwuld 
did not know that the door of this muse- 
um was open, his back being turned to 
it, or it may be he mistook the direction 
of Battlewick’s eye and the expression 
of his countenance. Who shall say? 
since none were there beside them- 
selves. 

Plainly, this was no ordinary bank, 
no mere office of discount and deposit. 
Here were no Paying Tellers, no Receiv- 
ing Tellers, no Cashier, no Clerks; only 
a stout gentleman, who in his single per- 
son filled all the offices, and who, in 
spite of the enormous transactions that 
had taken place between himself and 
the Hobgoblinopolitans during that hor- 
rible night, stood there fresh and unfa- 
tigued as though business had not fairly 
commenced. 

Was this the ghost of Hobgoblinop- 
olis ? 

Was it he who haunted the proud man- 
sions of the rich and the filthy hovels of 
the poor? Was it he who hid in the 
wind, and imparted so fearful a voice to 
it? Was it he who had lifted the mid- 
night ery that sent such terror to the 
wretched Battlewick’s heart ? 

Suspicion of this crossed Battlewick’s 
mind when Hardolde Wuhwuld, after 
giving his pen a final wipe, handed the 
little book to him. Certainly, there was 
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nothing ghost-like or wind-like in the 
solid frame of Mr. Wuhwuld, yet Bat- 
wick closed his eyes against him as a 
man who encounters a stiff gale blowing 
dust in his face. 

Business was over, and Battlewick 
promptly made toward the door; but a 
voice, sounding so like the harsh utteran- 
cos of the wind, that he involuntarily drew 
his coat closer about him, recalled him. 
It was the voice of Mr. Hardolde Wuh- 
wuld. Battlewick stood respectfully in 
the middle of the floor, and listened. 

“Your transactions with this Institu- 
tion have been uniformly satisfactory,” 
said the haughty banker in weighty 
polysyllables. ‘“ You have seldom de- 
manded a renewal of your notes, curtails 
have invariably been paid, and at ma- 
turity your oblizations have been punc- 
tually met. You have established a 
credit eminently honourable to a young 
man. But the regulations of this Insti- 
tution require careful ascertainment, not 
only of the present standing of its cus- 
tomers, but also of their future prospects. 
Our rule is not to allude to much imfor- 
mation we obtain in a private way, but 
& personal interest in your welfare in- 
duces me to state that this Institution 
has learned that you contemplate form- 
ing a connection of a permanent charac- 
ter, which cannot fai] to prove in the 
last degree prejudicial to your credit 
with this house. It is for you to 
decide whether a romantic attachment 
shall stand in the way of that credit. 
This, sir, is all I have to say. I trust it 
will be appreciated. Good morning.” 

Abraham Battlewick could not misun- 
derstand the import of this solemn ad- 
dress. Indeed, he had foreseen some- 
thing of the sort before he went to bed, 
when he sat cold and lost in thought be- 
fore his fireless grate. He saw clearly 
that his standing with the bank of the 
Wuhwuld would be seriously impaired if 
he continued his visits to Blue-Eyes, and 
those visits should terminate as he fer- 
vently hoped they would. He was there- 
fore not unprepared for this lecture from 
Hardolde Wuhwuld; but he was none 
the less enraged. He immediately opened 
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his month to give Mr. Hardolde Wuh- 
wuld his candid opinion of him and his 
Institution, and to order peremptorily a 
final settlement of accounts. But just 
then a customer, advancing to the coun- 
ter, brushed past him, and he held his 
peace. Retiring to a corner where he 
might remain unobserved, he bided his 
time to attack the insolent old banker. 


CHAPTER VII. 
STRANGE CUSTOMERS. 


The customer (Mr. Hardolde Wuh- 
wuld barely noticed him, as he drew 
near the counter) was a gray-haired 
man, whose slender form seemed bent 
beneath the weight of years. He spoke 
in tones so low that Battlewick could not 
make out what he said; but his attitude, 
his gestures, and the tremulous murmur 
of his subdued voice, told how earnest 
and excited he was. When he had fin- 
ished, this reply came from behind the 
counter: 

“Money is scarce. We touch nothing 
but sixty days’ paper, satisfactorily en- 
dorsed, and that only for regular cus- 
tomers.” 

To which the old man, with a rising 
voice, replied : 

“ A loan at sixty days would be of no 
service to me. I have been a regular 
customer of this Bank, and if I have not 
remained regular, the fault, as you, sir, 
well know, is not my own. I offer you 
some of the best names in Hobgoblinopo- 
lis, and I offer you more than that. I 
offer you the credit which should attach 
to a long life, spent honestly in an hon- 
ourable calling; I offer the good opinion 
and confidence of every business man in 
the place; and I pledge you the honour 
of a man whose word has never been im- 
peached, to devote the remnant of my 
days to the payment of the loan I ask; 
and, as a final security—a security which 
humanity must recognize, if humanity 
at all exists in these evil days—I offer 
you all the strength and truth of purpose 
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which a dependent family can give a man 
to whom life is only valuable for the sake 
of his wife and children. More than 
this—I—cannot offer you.” 

The old man ended brokenly. 

Hardolde Wuhwuld replied, as became 
a beast of his persuasion : 

“We don’t do business in that way, 
Atwill;” and he turned from the counter. 

The old man went slowly out. 

Battlewick’s temper was not improved 
by this scene. His purpose was better 
than before to speak his mind to the cold 
blooded money-lender, and he was emerg- 
ing, for that purpose, from the obscure 
corner to which he had withdrawn, when 
another customer entered. This was a 
short, brisk-stepping man, not over-neatly 
dressed, but evidentiy well-to-do. Him 
the Banker greeted cheerfully, almost 
obsequiously, Battlewick thought. 

“Good morning, good morning, Grim- 
shaw. Fine morning. How is Mrs. 
Grimshaw ?” 

*‘ Devilish fine,” answered Grimshaw. 
“ Blows like ! Count that.” 

Mr. Hardolde Wuhwuld, having wetted 
his finger and thumb on a little sponge, 
began to parcel out the notes Grimshaw 
had deposited on the counter, in that 
pleasing, scientific fashion which bankers 
love so well. His customer urged him, 

“Quick, Wuhwuld! Hurry, man. I’ve 
no time to lose; time’s money, and you 
are losing interest every second you de- 
lay.” 

At that moment a female form, whose 
light footsteps had made no noise as she 
walked from the door to the counter, 
stood by the side of Grimshaw. She 
paused, waiting for Hardolde Wuhwuld 
to finish counting the notes before him; 
but, either because she was impatient of 
the banker’s scientific method of parcel- 
ing, or because her need was urgent, in- 
terrupted him: 

“] want some money.” 

At the sound of her voice, Battlewick’s 
heart leaped, and then stood still. 

At the sound of her voice, which was 
cold and firm, the banker raised his head 
in utter astonishment. Did she not see 
him busy? Impertinence from a woman 
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was something new to the experience of 
Mr. Hardolde Wuhwuld. 

“T want some money,” said she, re- 
peating the demand as he raised his 
head. 

Overpowered by such audacity, Har- 
dolde Wuhwuld forgot himself. 

“How much?” he asked. 

“ As much as is necessary.” 

The blank dismay that overspread old 
Wuhwuld’s visage at this extraordinary 
announcement, was equalled only by the 
surprise of the energetic Grimshaw, who 
stopped his impatient drumming on the 
counter, and drew back from the lady as 
from some poisonous reptile. Wuhwuld 
looked at Grimshaw, and Grimshaw look- 
ed at Wuhwuld; then both looked at the 
lady. Battlewick, from his dark corner, 
listened anxiously to hear what would 
come next. 

“ As mach—as—is—necessary,”’ falter- 
ed Wuhwuld, uncertain what to say. 

‘Yes, as much as will pay the debt,” 
replied the lady. 

The word “debt” restored Mr. Wuh- 
wuld’s senses. “Debt” was something 
intelligible to him; “as much as is ne- 
cessary,”’ was not. 

“What debt?” he enquired, resuming 
his sternness. 

““ My father’s debt.” 

“Your father’s! Whois your father?” 

Lifting her veil, the lady disclosed a 
face gentle and beautiful beyond any the 
Banker had ever seen, and he had seen 
many. 

Turning to Grimshaw, she said : 

“This gentleman knows me.” 

Another gentleman, standing in the 
back-ground, had known, from the first 
word she uttered, who she was, and would 
now have stepped forth to introduce and 
befriend her, had not some unaccountable 
obstacle prevented him. He therefore 
kept his place, but stood watchful and 
ready at any moment to proffer the aid 
he suspected she would soon need. 

Grimshaw, bowing coldly, said: 

“Miss Atwill, I believe.” Then, by 
way of introduction, he added, sotto voce, 
to the Banker, “daughter of old Atwill.” 
Hardolde Wuhwuld, who had put on 
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his spectacles to have a better look at the 
young lady, on hearing her name, frown- 
ed, and removed them; but, on second 
thoughts, replaced them. 

“Present your check, Miss Atwill,” 
said irimshaw, in his curt business way, 
‘“‘and get your money.” 

**T have no check.” 

“Your draft, then.” 

The young lady shook her head. 

Again the Banker and Grimshaw ex- 
changed glances. 

*“ No check, no draft; ah! I see,” said 
Grimshaw, “you want to get a note 
changed.” 

“No; I want to borrow the money to 
pay my father’s debt.” 

“Indeed! How do you expect to pay 
it back again, and who is your endorser?” 
asked Hardolde Wuhwuld, sneeringly. 

Battlewick attempted to say “I,” but 
his tongue clave to the roof of his mouth. 

“I have no endorser,” replied Blue- 
Eyes. ‘I expect to work until I pay it 
back again.” 

“ Work!” echoed Wuhwuld, in a tone 
that set Battlewick’s veins on fire. 

“ Yes—work.”’ 

“Ah! What can you do?” 

“T can sew.” 

“ Sew!” And Messrs. Wuhwuld and 
Grimshaw vented themselves in a smoth- 
ered, scornful chuckle, that afforded no 
gratification whatever to the frantic Bat- 
tlewick, chained motionless, by some mg- 
lignant spell, to the spot where he stood. 

The case being evidently a hopeless 
one, Grimshaw again commenced his 
drumming on the counter, at the same 
time ordering Wuhwuld to finish count- 
ing the money before him. 

“Stop!” said that gentleman, scanning 
Blue-Eyes closely through his spectacles. 
“Wait a moment. It is possible we may 
come to terms with Miss Atwill. It isa 
rule of long standing with this house 
never, if practicable to be avoided, to 
send a customer away dissatisfied; and,” 
he added, with a gallantry unutterably 
detestable to poor Battlewick, paralysed 
in the back-ground, ‘‘ never to refuse a 
favor to a lady.” 

“Tt is by no means necessary that Miss 
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Atwill should drudge, in order to obviate 
the distress into which the mischances of 
trade, and the too confiding disposition of 
her very worthy father, have thrown his 
family. She may secure a sum more 
than sufficient to discharge his liabilities 
by depositing with this institution any 
one of a number of articles now in her 
possession. Will she leave her beauty in 
our charge?” 

This question so enraged Battlewick 
that he nearly broke his heart in vain 
struggles to escape from the invisible 
bonds which kept him from going to 
Hardolde Wuhwuld to throttle him. 

**Will she leave her beauty in our 
charge?” asked the Banker. 

“Beauty! I have none,” answered 
Blue-Eyes, calmly. 

““H’m! your eyes are more than pass- 
able,” replied Hardolde Wuhwuld, not 
in the least disconcerted, for he had had 
frequent dealings with the sex, and 
thought he knew them perfectly. ‘Will 
you, then, part with your truth ?” 

Bowing her head with modest rever- 
ence, Blue-Eyes answered: 

‘*Some truth I hope I have, but it is 
God’s gift, and I will not part with it.” 

Nettled by a reply so unlike those to 
which he was accustomed, but with evi- 
dent admiration shining in his piercing 
eye, the Banker continued: 

“Will you give your heart to save your 
father from ruin ?” 

“T have no heart.” 

If Battlewick—still spell-bound in his 
dark corner, and struggling for breath, 
for now his very lungs seemed turning 
to stone,—if Battlewick congratulated 
himself at this reply, it was for a mo- 
ment only. 

“Who has your heart?” inquired the 
Banker. 

“‘No one,” she answered coldly. “I 
never had a heart.” 

“Young lady,” said Wuhwuld, sternly, 
“but a moment ago you hoped you had 
some truth, and now you are attempting 
to deceive me. I know who has your 
heart. There he stands!” 

Turning to see the person to whom 
he was pointing, Blue-Eyes uttered a 
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piercing scream, and hid her face in her 
hands. For at that instant a grizzly 
bear came stalking gravely into the bank. 
His paws were of monstrous size, and 
his shaggy hide hung down his sides in 
heavy folds that reached the floor. The 
horrid creature snuffed the human beings 
who stood near him, petrified with fear. 
He scratched the floor, and wagged his 
head with fearful import; he then began 
to bellow like a bull. Next he described 
a circle in the open space in front of the 
counter, crowing the while like a cock. 
As he went round, Battlewick discovered 
that he had large boots on his hind feet, 
and that his hind-legs were like the legs 
of a human being who should wear a 
pair of breeches made of Turkish towel- 
ing. The bear stood up and said: 


Anh—aa! anh—aa! 
Sheep meat too good for niggers! 


Thereupon he slapped Grimshaw’s jaws, 
and sent him spinning against the dis- 
count-box. He then hopped upon the 
counter, and exclaimed: 


Ve gaehts, Mynheer, vas toon sie hier ? 
Nix kome heraus, das gootes lager bier! 


Throwing his right foot far behind him, 
he brought forward a kick under Har- 
dolde Wuhwuld’s chin that hoisted him 
plump through the ceiling. Whereat the 
whole edifice tumbled in with a hideous 
crash, and Battlewick found himself on 
the coid floor of his office, wrestling with 
Allen. He had had a terrible attack of 
night-mare! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE NEXT MORNING. 


When Battlewick arose, late the next 
morning, he remembered little of his 
night-mareish dream. Tlow he came to 
be struggling on the floor with Allen, he 
never inquired, and it is unreasonable to 
suppose that Allen of his own accord told 
him that he, (Allen,) finding the night 


very cold, had deliberately put himself in 
bed with his master and remained there 
until Battlewick’s violent efforts to escape 
from the ruins of the Bank of the Wuh- 
wuld had dislodged them both. 

Battlewick was in no amiable mood 
when he arose ; bad sleep and bad dreams 
had worked their will with him as with 
other men, Going from his chamber to 
the office-room, he found not one spark of 
fire in the grate. It was evident that Al- 
len had made an attempt to kindle the 
fire, but the wind, now slowly moaning 
from the same quarter whence it came 
furious the night before, had made that 
attempt abortive. Allen was gone; it 
was useless to go back to bed to wait for 
the wind to change. 

Battlewick did not bless God in his 
heart when he came to this conclusion. 
He was ready to swear; to curse Allen, 
to curse the weather, almost to curse 
himself. ‘The devil is at the door. I 
am delivered over to him for a season— 
yes, forever!” Thus ran his bitter 
thoughts. 

Drawing aside the curtain of his little 
front window, he saw one continuous 
cloud—leaden, hard, cold, spread over the 
whole sky. Ile dressed as quickly as his 
numb fingers would permit, went out of 
the office and slammed the door behind 
him. 

“Unless something was done to the 
chimney, he would never enter that office 
again, except to remove his effects.” This 
was what the slamming of the door meant. 

‘“‘He would see his landlord about that 
chimney.” 

Accordingly when he had ascended to 
the great street of Hobgoblinopolis, he 
turned into the Apothecary Shop, and, 
seeing R. Nutgall behind the counter, 
made to him a statement of the chimney 
grievance, in not the politest tones. 

R. Nutgall heard him patiently through; 
he then clipped off the twine with which 
he had just tied up a select parcel of vel- 
vet corks ; he then clipped off Battlewick 
thus: 

“If thy office doesn’t suit thee, thee 
can leave it as soon as thee chooses. 
Thee is hard to please any way.” 
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As he said this, R. Nutgall regarded 
his tenant with a fierce blue eye that to- 
tally belied the Quaker structure of his 
words. Whereat Battlewick grew deadly 
pale and stood rigidly still, afraid to trust 
himself in speech. Up comes T. Nut- 
gall, brother of R., a tall lad of a strange 
Hindoo aspect, resulting from the apron 
and the large, flat, black, puckered, brim- 
less cap which he wore. Throwing his 
arms affectionately round Battlewick, T. 
Nutgall drew him off a little way. 

“Abram, don’t you mind one word 
Reuben says to you. He is in one of his 
bad spells now, poor fellow. You know 
how it is with him. When he’s sick, 
he’s the sickest and fretfullest poor soul 
in the world, and when he’s well, he’s 
the wellest man and the best-hearted fel- 
low that ever lived. He’ll be sorry he 
spoke so roughly to you. Come, tell me 
about your chimney. Tl have it fixed 
for you. And when J say any thing’s to 
be done, it’s got to be done.” 

Thus T. apologized for R. Nutgall, and 
the color began to return to the cheek of 
Battlewick. To these two, talking in a 
friendly way about the chimney, there 
came hopping a gentleman who had evi- 
dently been in the grave several days. 
That he had died by violence, was appa- 
rent from « number of indications, Be- 
tween the toes of the naked foot he held 
behind him in air, while he hopped on 
the other, bits of cotton, like the pledgits 
of lint surgeons put on a wound, were 
inserted. Upon the instep of the same 
foot arose a formidable swelling, while 
upon the heel thereof evidences of mor- 
tification were unmistakeably visible. 
His right eye was hidden under a patch 
of green silk, a wet towel was round his 
neck, his left arm was in a sling, and a 
bloody rag was bound upon the middle 
finger of his right hand. In the lame 
hand, he held a vial of eye-water, and in 
the palm of the other hand were a dozen 
of small pills, which pills were pills of 
nitrate of silver admixed with homeopa- 
thic globules. 

To what chance this unfortunate gen- 
tleman owed his resurrection, is not 
known ; but there he came, hopping ina 
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lively manner, and presently dipped a 
face, which, in spite of its sepulchral hue, 
was full of energy and sense, between 
Battlewick and T. Nutgall, saying, in a 
prompt, emphatic way : 

“What's it? How? Chimney?” 

The interrogator is no other than Co., 
of the firm R. Nutgall & Co. Having 
capacity to do any amount of business in 
any state of mind or body, and having a 
fine constitution for the purpose, Co., 
early in his Apothecary’s career, turned 
his Apothecary shop into himself and 
awaited results, not so much with the 
view of giving mankind the benefit of 
his experience as for the sake of having 
something to do. Having tried in suc- 
cession the three great systems of Allo- 
pathy, Homeopathy and Hydropathy, 
with occasional excursions into Thompso- 
nianism and Absolute Starvation, his re- 
cent attempts upon himself have been in 
the way of a combination of the three 
great systems, out of which, having abun- 
dant faith in the strength of his constitu- 
tion, he purposes, eventually, to construct 
a homogenous whole, that is to say, an 
entirely new and perfect system. Not to 
interfere with the various medicines he 
is taking, he has for three weeks past sub- 
sisted upon crackers, cold water and dried 
fruit,—a diet which sufficiently accounts 
for the sepulchritude of his visage. 


As yet, his new, combination system 
has produced only a few nodes on various 
bones of his extremities, as, for example, 
upon the instep of the foot he is holding 
above the floor. These early fruits en- 
courage him to hope for better things 
hereafter. What appears to be mortifica- 
tion of the heel is simply a discoloration 
produced by the application of the tinc- 
ture of iodine to an obstinate chilblain on 
said heel. As for the sore eyes and throat, 
the lame arm and bruised finger, these 
are mere nothings, which serve to keep 
up a pleasurable excitement. To-morrow 
he will probably have the blues and swear 
that his duodenum has been diseased from 
infancy, or, what is quite as probable, he 
will be apparently entirely well, looking 
more like a man who had just been born 
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than one who had recently emerged from 
the tomb. 

Co. comes hopping up, and dips an in- 
quisitive jaw between Battlewick and T. 
Nutgall, saying in his sharp emphatic 
way: 

““What’s it? How? Chimney?” 

Battlewick begins to explain. 

Co. permits him to utter only a sen- 
tence or two; there, having foreseen all 
and more than all he was going to say, 
he breaks him off. Shows him in a min- 
ute that he (Co.) knows more about Chim- 
neys than he (Battlewick) can ever hope 
to know ; launches into a rapid, graphic 
review of heat, combustion, winds, 
draughts, flues, and the construction of 
chimneys, winding up with Espy’s The- 
ory of Storms and an extract or two from 
Maury’s Wind and Current Charts. 
Shows Battlewick where the fault in his 
particular chimney must, of necessity, 
be; explains how it can be easily reme- 
died, and promises it shall be done forth- 
with—for Co. is pre-eminently prompt— 
a man of action. 

During this disquisition, he drops, from 
time to time, a drop of eye-water into his 
open eye; at its close, he licks up the pel- 
lets and pills of nitrate of silver from the 
palm of his hand, and hops back into the 
counting-room, his leg with the mortified 
iodine heel swaying behind him like a 
sort of loose rudder. 

Battlewick leaves the shop of R. Nut- 
gall & Co. in a better frame of mind, 
Feeling a lightness about the breast, he 
fell instantly into an error which Co., the 
man of reason as well as action, is per- 
petually, and not without reason, harp- 
ing upon; the error, namely, of ‘ gener- 
alizing too hastily.” Ten minutes before 
his conversation with Co., he felt sure he 
would never have another happy moment 
as long as he lived; now he felt equally 
sure his troubles were all over and that 
great happiness was in store for him. 

But the devil was really at the door of 
Battlewick’s soul that day. Arriving late 
in the breakfast room of the Mawifill 
House, a bitter vexation awaited him. 
Breakfast was long since over. It being 
Christmas times, the servants had all dis- 
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appeared. In vain he hammered on the 
table with the handle of his knife and 
then with his fist ; not a living negro an- 
swered him ; and it was not until he had 
called in person on the landlord and or- 
dered his bill, that he obtained any atten- 
tion whatever, Even then the breakfast 
brought him made him sick to look at it. 
He swallowed a few mouthfuls of cold 
coffee full of grounds, and then fell to 
thinking, 

Ile reverted to what had thrown him 
into so sad and profound a reverie the 
night before, as he sat by the cold grate 
holding the slip of paper signed IL. G. in 
his hand. Odds and ends of his horrid 
dream about the Bank of the Wuhwuld 
came to him. He thought of the ghost 
in the wind and of its all-pervading influ- 
ence in the town of Hobgoblinopolis. 
Small opinion as in his better moments, 
he entertained of ghosts of any kind, he 
had lived too long in Hobgoblinopolis not 
to be affected by a moral atmosphere sur- 
charged with the pernicious influences of 
the ghostly Banker. And, while he 
thought, his heart became more bitter and 
turbid than the coffee in the cup before 
him. 

Battlewick was a man of great decision. 
He cut short his thoughts and his doubts 
by Carlyle’s method—“ action.” Ener- 
getically, yet not without a heavy sigh, 
(perhaps a pair of “ sea-blue” eyes, which 
would mingle their heavenly light with 
the gloomy shadows in his heart, had 
something to do with that sigh,) he drew 
from his breast-pocket a small blank book, 
tore out a leaf, and wrote rapidly thereon 
with a pencil. 

This done, he rose from his untasted 
meal, much relieved in mind, but under 
the influence of some grave purpose, as 
his face plainly showed to those who saw 
it as he walked determinedly up the great 
main street of Hobgoblinopolis. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


AT THE OFFICE OF THE ‘* HOBGOBLINOPOL- 
ITAN.” 


Saluting no one, he continued his walk 
through the raw air until he reached the of- 
fice of the ‘‘Hobyoblinopolitan.” Entering 
there, he handed the note he had written 
while at the table of the Mawfill House 
toa benevolent-looking old man with a 
heavy broom-straw beard who stood by 
the stove. This old man was Mr. Bean- 
ters, one of the proprietors of the ‘* Hob- 
goblinopolitan.” Inthe mouth of Bean- 
ters was a chew of tobacco; this chew of 
tobacco weighed something less than a 
pound. Beanters read the note Battle- 
wick handed him. It ran thus: 


“Intending to quit the practice of law 
and to remove from Hobgoblinopolis, I 
shall, on the 2nd day of January next, 
sell, by way of public auction, all the 
furniture of my office remaining unsold 
at that time. I will also sell the greater 
part of a small but carefully selected law 
library. To any person wishing to buy 
the library and the furniture, (or either 
separately,) privately, I offer a bargain, 


“ A. BatrLewick.” 


Beanters read this advertisement slow- 
ly through, spitting thickly (p’tugh) once 
during the operation. 

“1 don’t (p’tugh) know what to make 
of ,this,” said Beanters. ‘ You surely 
are not going to leave our city ?”— 
(p’tugh) 

“T want it to go in until the day of 
sale, and if you will tell the charge I 
will pay you now,” said Battlewick, pro- 
ducing his port-monnaie. 

Beanters told him the charge, and Bat- 
tlewick began to count his money to see 
if he had the proper change. While he 
was thus employed, there entered the 
-side door of the office a tallish young 
man of a bony Mongolian cast of coun- 
tenance, who walked with his toes wide 
apart, and his heels close together, after 
the manner of the dancing schools. The 
name of this young man was Mr, Archi- 
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bald Bucdoddle, or as the poet, Murdrum, 
romantically wrote it, M. D’Archibaldo 
Bucdoddleby. He was the junior edi- 
tor of the ‘* Hobgoblinopolitan.” 

Walking up to Beanters and Battle- 
wick, and having learned the nature of 
the transaction going on between them 
and the occasion of it, M. D’Archibaldo 
exclaimed in tones of surprise not un- 
mingled with sorrow: 

“Why, Abram! what in the world 
do you mean? You’re not in earnest 
are you?” 

* Yes,” said Battlewick. 

“ Going to leave us ?” 

“Going to leave.” 

“For good and all ?” 

“‘ For good and all.” 

“Well, I declare!” said M. D’Archi- 
baldo with a sorrowful smile. “Tl 
have to make a local item out of this.” 

“Don’t,” said Battlewick. 

“ But I will, though. When are you 
going ?” 

“‘T have not decided,” said Battlewick 
getting fretted. 

Here, a very prepossessing gentleman, 
none the less prepossessing because of a 
stubbly brown beard and moustache, en- 
tered the front door. He was dressed in 
a brown Shanghai coat, tightly buttoned 
up, @ la militaire, and having a fur col- 
lar, d la Russe. Upon his arm dangled 
a slender crooked-headed cane. A roll 
of manuscript was in his hand. He held 
himself very erect, and once or more 
in every ten minutes erected himself 
erecter. This was the elder Bucdoddle, 
brother of M. D’Archibaldo and senior 
editor of the ‘ Hobgoblinopolitan.” 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Barrister,” said 
he to Battlewick. ‘ How is the law this 
ugly morning ?” 

“Dull,” said Battlewick, not respond- 
ing to the cheerful tones of the ques- 
tioner. 

“Sorry to hear it. Law does a good 
deal for our advertising department. 
Did you hear anything blowing last 
night? It was a furious wind, and made 
nearly as much noise as a Common- 
wealth’s Attorney assailing the charac- 
ter of a sheep-stealer. It made a greater 
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speech, I dare say, than any you heard 
at court,” 

“It blew very hard,” said Battle- 
wick. 

“Did it make you dream any? Did 
you dream about sweethearts, and are 
you sound on that question this morn- 
ing?” 

For some months their relative sound- 
ness on the sweetheart question had been 
the theme of constant good-humoured 
discussion between these gentlemen ; 
Bucdoddle averring that there never had 
been and never would be but one sweet- 
heart in the world, to which Battlewick 
would retort by pretending to feel great 
pity for a man so insane as to live in 
Hobgoblinopolis without becoming an 
eye-dolater—alluding punningly to the 
poet Murdrum’s name for Miss Georgie 
Atwill. Accustomed as he was to be 
questioned about sweethearts, it was a 
little surprising that Battlewick now 
turned very red, and said nothing. 

Bucdoddle was essentially a gentleman. 
He affected not to see Battlewick’s con- 
fusion, but turned off to give the roll of 
“copy” he held in his hand to one of 
the apprentices, then on his way to the 
composing room. 

Beanters, having made out the charge 
for the advertisement, returned with M. 
D’Archibaldo to Battlewick. Beanters 
handed Battlewick’s advertisement to the 
elder Bucdoddle. 

“Look at that. Don’t (p’tugh) that 
surprise you ?” 

“TI had no idea Abram was going 
away,” said M. D’Archibaldo, by way 
of explanation. 

‘But he says he is really going.” 

Bucdoddle, the elder, ran his eye has- 
tily over the paper. 

‘“‘Battlewick,” said he, with feeling, 
“this advertisement cannot appear in the 
‘* Hobgoblinopolitan.” The ‘ Hobgoblino- 
politan” is devoted to the interests of Hob- 
goblinopolis; the interests of Hobgob- 
linopolis demand that its population 
should be increased and not diminished ; 
the argument is conclusive—you cannot 
leave Hobgoblinopolis. Beanters will 
not insert your advertisement ; will you, 


Beanters? Besides, I have quit smoking 
and can’t afford to part with all my com- 
forts at once.” 

Beanters and M. D’Archibaldo second- 
ed the argument of the elder Bucdoddle. 


Battlewick was touched by this friendly 
opposition, and at the same time annoy- 
ed. A man bent upon a step of doubt- 
ful propriety thinks people deem him 
childish when they try to divert him 
from his purpose. He therefore bade 
his friends ‘‘ good morning,” and ab- 
ruptly left the office. 

‘“Scmething’s very wrong with Mr. 
Barrister this morning,” said Beanters. 

“* TWe’s—-in—-a—-mighty—-bad—-hu- 
mour,” said M. D’Archibaldo, with his 
amiable smile. 

“Tie has been kicked,” said Bucdod- 
dle, in the confident tones of a man to 
whom a logical inference is the best of 
evidence. 

** Indeed !”’ exclaimed D’ Archibaldo. 

‘“* No wonder (p’tugh) he’s sulky,” said 
Beanters. 

The elder Bucdoddle, with his logical 
inference in his mind and Battlewick’s 
advertisement in his hand, walked to a 
tin box nailed against the desk, and 
dropped the advertisement through a 
small slit made for the purpose. Ile then 
lifted the lid to see what other advertise- 
ments were in the box. There were sev- 
eral. One of them made him doubt 
whether his logical inference was alto- 
gether reliable. 


“ By virtue of a deed of trust, dated 
the — day of : , acd of due re- 
cord in the Hustings Court of Hobgob- 
linopolis, from William Atwill, surviv- 
ing partner of Lampkins & Atwill, and 
Mary his wife, to the subscriber as 
trustee, to secure the payment of certain 
debts therein mentioned, and by direc- 
tion of the creditors therein named, I 
shall proceed to sell to the highest bid- 
der, at public auction, &., &., &e. 








“ Bens. N. Poones, Trustee.” 


Buedoddle put this advertisement back 
in the tin box without remark. He then 
rected himself, adjusted his fur collar, 
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took his crooked-headed cane in his hand, 
and walked deliberately and erectly off 
to his sanctum, to write an article upon 
the “Distribution of the Proceeds of 
the Public Lands.” 

While writing that article, he drew 
another logical inference. Which was: 
‘In less than six months Barrister Bat- 
tlewick will be a Squatter Sovereign.” 
And the logic of that was this: “ Atwill 
and family, sold out in Hobgoblinopolis, 
will go West: Barrister Battlewick will 
fullow Atwill and family: Ergo, Battle- 
wick will become a Squatter Sovereign.” 
The case admitted of no disputation. 

Meantime, Battlewick was making his 
way up the great street, his lips com- 
pressed, his heart no longer bitter, but 
empty—just such a heart as men like to 
sell to ghosts like the ghostly banker of 
Hobgoblinopolis. For such a heart, the 
Bank of the Wuhwuld will give in ex- 
change a heart as hard as flint, and with 
a heart as hard as flint a man may come 
back upon the Bank of the Wuhwuld 
and establish a large credit there. 


CHAPTER X. 
GRIMSHAW AND BATTLEWICK. 


It is a large room to which Battlewick’s 
steps are tending. The ceiling is high 
and there are windows enough to give the 
occupant plenty of healthful air and 
cheerful sunlight. But little air and 
less light penetrate this room. The win- 
dows have not been washed for years, ex- 
cept by rains that serve but tospread the 
dirt outside the panes in longitudinal 
streaks that look like dried tears, Lofty 
as the ceiling is, it seems low because of 
the dark hue imparted to it by smoke and 
spiders’ webs. It is nota well-appointed 
room. The book cases, the chairs, the 
tables, the great books, are assorted by 
the hand of confusion, and covered deeply 
with ever-increasing dust. The cases 
are filled with books, both old and new, 
but all equally dirty, with papers bundled 
and labelled and dirty, and dirty old 
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books with leathern covers are piled on 
top the cases almost to the ceiling. Some 
approach to order is seen upon a part of 
one table ; the papers on it having a fresh- 
er, cleaner look than elsewhere. Be- 
tween this table and the fire in the grate 
a large arm-chair is snugly placed, and 
in it sits a man who has laid down his 
pen and fallen into a brown study. 

It is easy to trace a resemblance be- 
tween this man and that busy Mr. Grim- 
shaw, who in Battlewick’s dream ap- 
peared to be upon such excellent terms 
with Hardolde Wuhwuld. 

Who is Grimshaw ? 

So please you, Grimshaw belongs to 
the same craft to which Battlewick be- 
longs—a craft held in high estimation in 
Hobgoblinopolis, perhaps, because it ena- 
bles a man to appease the ghost at Bank 
rather more certainly than any other pur- 
suit whatever. It is a craft which, from 
the foundation of civil institutions, has 
been accused of all manner of villainy, 
by the majority of mankind who do not 
belong to it, and of course do not believe 
that the tendencies of agriculture, mer- 
chandizing, manufacturing, the practis- 
ing of medicine, and the publication of 
newspapers are likewise to villainy. It 
has been said that this craft, more than 
any other, confuses the craftsman’s ideas 
of right and wrong, gives him a bad 
opinion of his fellow-men, and hardens 
his heart. If so, Grimshaw had tried it 
long enough to have experienced some of 
its worst effects. He had been practising 
jaw more than twenty years: 

Of course, when chivalry died out and 
men ceased to settle differences of opin- 
ion by thrusting pieces of cold iron into 
each other’s bowels, there was need for 
some new mode. Hence arose the prac- 
tice of hiring fellows to quarrel for pay. 
The sway of the strong arm, the long 
sword, and the fighter’s “own sweet 
will” being past, there was need for 
rules and regulations—laws. As neither 
Deity nor the feudal chief would any 
longer consent to be referees, there arose 
judges. And since the long purse has 
been substituted in place of the long 
sword, and cunning, not pluck or brute 
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strength is now the test of manly virtue, 
it is better men should go peacefully 
about their cheating, and leave their dis- 
putes to be adjusted by male shrews edu- 
eated for the purpose. That an obliquity, 
a depravity, a destitution of the moral 
sense should befall a man whose business 
it is to make the wrong appear the right 
cause, is not to be wondered at. And 
when a man’s stomach and his vanity are 
alike enlisted in behalf of the wrong, it 
is not at all surprising if eventually he 
find himself telling lies for five dollars 
with all the velocity, vehemence and can- 
dor of a Chinaman or an Italian diplo- 
matist. Who is to blaame—mankind, ihe 
liars, or the necessity of things? Ifa 
man will not keep clean, he must prepare 
for vermin. <A sinful and money-loving 
society must have lawyers. Shall we 
then go back to chain armour, the tour- 
ney, the trial by burning plough-shares ? 

No. 

From an humble beginning, Grimshaw 
had risen gradually to be the owner of a 
fortune, which, with the cunning of his 
eraft, he took care so to conceal that its 
full amount should never be suspected by 
the assessor of taxes or by preachers who 
beg for the poor. Preachers and tax- 
gatherers always found him hard run, 
poor man! but it was known that the 
misfortune was owing to a foolish habit 
he had of lending money to men even 
harder run than himself. Te was fond 
of his joke, not because a joke is a good 
thing to fob off upon an importunate 
preacher, but because he really relished 
it. Ile was familiar with every body, 
and rather liked to be called by his first 
name—Harry. 

People forgave his stinginess. 

“Tie is a good natured fellow, anda 
man ought to look sharp after his own 
interest,” said they. 

Such was Harry Grimshaw—brisk, 
busy, obliging (to certain people, and 
when it cost him nothing.) a good hand 
to prosecute a suit, or to settle up an es- 
tate—a first rate hand to attend to Num- 
ber Onc-—a prominent man in Lobgob- 
linopolis. 

Grimshaw was not a very bad man, 
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nor, originally, a hard-hearted one. His 
moral sense had been clouded for some 
time—that was all. ‘“ What was to his 
interest was right.” This was his motto 
—quite a common motto in Hobhgoblin- 
opolis; and Grimshaw succeeded better 
than other Hobgoblinopolitans, simply 
because he had sense enough to see what 
really was his interest and nerve enough 
to carry it out, It is to be feared that a 
town, whose inhabitants are governed by 
this motto, isa bad town. Happily, Iob- 
goblinopolis is only the ghost of a town— 


“Out of space and out of time.” 


Nobody, surely, but a misanthropic pun- 
ster, like Mr. Rockwell Murdrum, will 
contend that there is any such town on 
earth. 

“ «Whatever is to one’s interest is right.” 

This was the ruling idea in [lobgob- 
linopolis. Carry out this idea, and it 
leads to all manner of villainy. 

Grimshaw had carried it out, and it had 
lead him to the perpetration of as pre- 
cious a piece of villainy as a decent mem- 
ber of the bar ever committed. 

Was it because of this villainy that 
Grimshaw had put down his pen and 
fallen into a sort of stupor from the in- 
dulgence whereof not the first dollar 
could be expected ? 

Grimshaw was looking at a picture, 
gloomy picture—gloomier than anything 
to be seen out of doors, miserable as was 
that dark, cloudy, raw December morn- 
ing. This picture could not have been 
painted. For, in the out-setting of any 
attempt to paint it, the artist must have 
spread upon his canvass a darkness like 
to that of Eyypt—a darkness that could 
be felt. 

Nevertheless, Grimshaw saw the pic- 
ture. Ina deep gorge, torn out among 
great jagged rocks by a fretful mountain 
torrent, Grimshaw saw an emigrant’s 
wagon. It was night; and an autumnal 
storm raged there. ‘T'wo jaded horses 
stood shoulder deep in the torrent, swell- 
ing fast and furious; and under the can- 
vas cover of the wagon—poor roof, to 
shut out such a storm! the emigrant’s 
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family were huddled among the confused 
piles of household movables. A father, 
a mother, a beautiful young woman, 
frightened children, were there. The 
father—a grey-haired man, weak with 
age and travel, weaker still with the vain 
efforts he had made to find the way out of 
that rocky valley—was kneeling in the 
midst of his family, praying to Him that 
stilleth the storm and assuageth the tem- 
pest. 

This picture was none the less gloomy 
to Grimshaw because he knew who that 


grey-haired man was, or because he be- | 


lieved that mountain torrents pay slight 
regard to women and children, or to 
prayers from aged lips. “They must 
perish—drown there in that deep gorge, 
hidden by the night and storm.” 

When Grimshaw made this comment 
on the picture, he roused with a start. 

‘“*D—mn these people!” said he. 

There was something eminently prac- 
tical and lawyer-like in this exclamation. 
It was a fit atonement for the tears Grim- 
shaw found in his eyes. 

“D—mn these people! 
look out for themselves.” 

Starting from his seat, he threw his 
right hand over his head and seized him- 
self by the back of the neck. Conscious 
of the fully of shedding a tear over an 
imaginary picture, it seemed as if he 
were making an awkward attempt to 
choke himself. But this was not Grim- 
shaw’saim. Still holding himself by the 
back of the neck, he sought the sharp 
edge of a book-case, and there proceeded 
to punch his bead in a manner that 
would have been cruel to any other head 
than Grimshaw’s. During the punching 
he kept up a running muttering: 

““D—mn you! take that—and that— 
and that—you infernal fool! Crying, 
were you? I'll give you something to 
cry about.” 

Grimshaw had some vague notions 
about phrenology, and thinking his firm- 
ness had given way, had taken this me- 
thod of correcting it. But, by an odd 
mistake, instead of hardening his firm- 
ness he was softening his benevolence. 
He had not finished punching his head 
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and cursing himself before he heard foot- 
steps, and looking up, Abraham Battle- 
wick stood in the door, 

Grimshaw was not easily confused. 
Wiping his eyes, from which tears were 
now streaming, he said: 

‘‘Good morning, Abram. You needn’t 
look thunder struck; I was just curing a 
headache.” 

“TI should want a softer remedy than 
that,” replied Battlewick, incredulously. 
“Why don’t you hire a boy to beat you 
on the head with a hammer? Suppose 
you let me try my fist.” 

“Thank you. I’m entirely well, now. 
No time to be funny. Sit down.” 

Battlewick sat down. 

Grimshaw gathered together certain 
papers, marked So and So vs, Sampkins 
and Atwill, that were lying on the table, 
placed them so their labels might not be 
seen, and then drew achair confidentially 
up to Battlewick’s. 

“Smoke, Abram ?” 

“ Yes, if you will join me.” 

They lighted pipes, Grimshaw com- 
menced : 

“You found my note last night?” 

“ Zee.” 

“You see, I was right. I knew the 
Bank couldn’t help the old man, nor, in- 
deed, anybody. It was as much as I my- 
self could do to get a few hundred ona 
stock note. I feel very sorry fur the old 
fellow, but he will have plenty of com- 
pany. I suppose you knew he is going 
West?” 

‘“‘No, I had not heard it, I inferred, 
that since he could no longer remain, he 
would leave Hobgoblinopolis—for what 
point, I did not conjecture. I thank you 
for warning me of what has occurred, 
Not that I would fear, even now, to trust 
the little money I have made to the 
hands of Mr. Atwill, but becuse it 
would conflict with my present intentions 
to invest it in any business whatever in 
this place. I also intend to leave Hob- 
goblinopolis. 

Battlewick was wholly unprepared for 
the effect this announcement had on 
Grimshaw. 

Bouncing from his seat, he exclaimed, 
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“Good God! you are not in earnest. 
Going out West with a broken-down mer- 
chant, a ruined man, too old to push his 
fortunes, too honest to succeed anywhere, 
and encumbered with a family? Upon 
my word, I had given you credit for more 
sense.” 


Here Grimshaw paused, with difficulty 
refraining from a conclusion that would 
have mortally offended the young lawyer. 
It was on his tongue’s end to say, “is it 
possible you will permita boyish passion 
to carry you so far?” Butit was clearly 
none of his business what the extent of 
Battlewick’s passion might be or for 
whom entertained ; besides it was not his 
intention to let Abram suspect his oppo- 
sition to the affaire with Blue-Eyes, But 
he had already gone too far. Battle- 
wick knew enough of human nature to 
suspect that something not altogether 
disinterested Jay at the bottom of this 
violence. He had come with the view of 
placing his business matters in the hands 
of Grimshaw, and, of course, of confid- 
ing to him his plans. But he now 
changed his purpose, and, in reply to 
Grimshaw’s hot questions, answered cool- 
ly. 

“Spare me your opinions of myself or 
Mr. Atwill. I shall certainly leave this 
town—leave it speedily as possible. You 
will see an advertisement in to-morrow 
morning’s paper.” 

“When did you reach this decision ?” 
asked Grimshaw almost roughly. 

“No matter when.” 


“H’m.” And Grimshaw gazed stea- 
dily at Battlewick. 

“Abraham Battlewick,” said he at 
length, in a tone that could give no of- 
fence, ‘you are a d—mn—d fool! You 
are doing well here, very well. You may 
do well elsewhere. I hope you will, for 
Ilike you. But it is the part of sense to 
let well enough alone. Remain here, 
and there is not at the bar of Hobgoblin- 
opolis a lawyer who will do better than 
you. (Grimshaw laid great stress upon 
these words.) I can see as far ahead as 
most men, and know what I am saying. 
I am in earnest when I tell you that you 
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will do as well, and in all possibility, 
better than any man at the bar.” 

Battlewick gave earnest attention—out- 
wardly ; inwardly, he revolved what this 
might mean. 

Grimshaw continued to plead with him. 
If Battlewick had been a jury and Grim- 
shaw had been bringing a suit for twenty 
dollars, he could not have plead more 
feelingly. He hinted at a future success 
greater even than Battlewick cared to at- 
tain, but when pressed to interpret these 
hints, refused then to doso. Some other 
time he would give a full explanation. 
In return, Battlewick promised to take 
Grimshaw’s hints into consideration, but 
would not consent to remain in Hobgob- 
linopolis, nor satisfy his anxious ques- 
tioner respecting his intentions toward 
the Atwill family. 

Ile offered Grimshaw certain shares he 
held in a bank in Hobgoblinopolis—not 
the Bank of the Wubwuld. Grimshaw 
would buy, would give more than market 
value for the stock, would do anything to 
induce his friend to stay. The price of 
the stock was agreed upon; the confer- 
ence ended. 

Battlewick left Grimshaw sanguine, but 
puzzled over the infirmity of human na- 
ture, and wondering whether some great 
speculation in city lots out West was 
taking Battlewick so suddenly away. 

Battlewick turned his face homewards 
in deep thought. Ile examined carefully 
to find the true grounds of Grimshaw’s. 
profound interest in his welfare. He 
knew full well that a lawyer over forty 
years of age never entertains the folly of 
a disinterested friendship. In this re- 
spect lawyers are not unlike common peo- 
ple. A personal motive must be at the 
bottom of Grimshaw’s solicitude. What 
was this motive? After much cogitation 
a ray of light illumined the darkness, 
and enabled Battlewick to draw a logical 
inference worthy of Bucdoddle the elder. 
He inferred that Grimshaw wanted him 
to marry his (Grimshaw’s) sister. 

His premises were correct, his conclu- 
sions false. Personal motives were at the 
bottom of Grimshaw’s solicitude, but 
Grimshaw’s sister was not one of these 












































































































































motives. She had been quietly married 
a week before this conference took place. 
Grimshaw cared not a straw whom Bat- 
tlewick married, so he did not marry old 
Atwill’s daughter, Georgie. Not that he 
had or could have aught against so gen- 
tle a thing as Blue-Eeyes, but because 
against the father of Blue-Eyes he had 
much. He had a feeling which, from dis- 
like, had in time grown into hatred,—an 
abiding, utterly nonsensical hatred, such 
as bad men are apt to bear towards good 
men, who have done them no harm, but 
are incapable of being seduced into evil 
ways. If the good man is gencrally be- 
loved, so much the worse. Atwill was 
Mordecai at the king’s gate to Haman 
Grimshaw. 

It happened, in the beginning of his 
career, when Grimshaw was down and 
Atwill up in the world, that Atwill had 
befriended him, had sent him to the law 
school, had started him in practice, and 
watched over his early struggles. 

It is bad for a man to be under many 
obligations to another; it requires un- 
usual excellence of nature in the person 
obliged to escape uninjured, If he be 
slavish and weak of heart, it arrests the 
development of self-reliance, and makes 
him weaker and more slavish still; if he 
be a man of spirit, the pressure of obli- 
gation awakens a resistance which, when 
prolonged, is but too apt to become re- 
sentment. 

Atwill’s kindness was more bearable 
than that of most men, who expect and 
claim quid pro quo for their favours? 
But it affected Grimshaw. It made him 
anxious to make money with which to 
discharge the pecuniary part of the obli- 
gation, and the habits of the law soon 
taught him not to be scrupulous as to the 
manner of making that money. Ile be- 
gan to buy paper, payment of which he 
knew he could extort by force, not caring 
what effect the forced exaction might 
have on & man’s business or his future 
happiness. That was the man’s look out; 
to make the money, principal and inter- 
est, to the uttermost farthing, was Grim- 
shaw’s. 

Buying paper at second hand is the 
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next thing to buying paper at first hands; 
that is, lending money at usurious inter- 
est. The transition is extremely easy, 
and Grimshaw soon made it. 

Atwill, hearing of this, went to him, 
and with fatherly anxiety besought him 
not to lead the life of a usurer. 

“What effect the abolition of the usury 
laws might have hedid not know. Enough 
for him to know that the Bible and the 
vniversal voice of mankind had denoune- 
ed th> practice of usury. The usurer 
made money, but money does not make 
happiness, or even common contentment. 
Trafficking in misery, it was but self-de- 
fence in the usurer to hurden his heart; 
you may see the hard heart under his 
care-worn, bitter face. Look at and 

and Do you envy them ?” 

‘* A curse was upon the children of the 
usurer as upon the children of most rich 
men, no matter how their money is made. 
Since every comfort and needful elegance 
may be obtained by simple industry and 
plain dealing, why follow a disreputable 
calling to amass a fortune, which can ob- 
tain no additional comfort and only su- 
perfluous elegancies ?” 

So Atwill urged Grimshaw, and Grim- 
shaw, not then hardened in heart, hesi- 
tated long. But the weight of obligation 
was upon him for an excuse, and the mo- 
ral insanity of the money-loving Hob- 
goblinopolitans was under and above 
and around him to sustain him; he de- 
cided against Atwill and in favour of 
usury. Ile paid back the money Atwill 
had loaned him, carefully compounding 
the interest, and forcing Atwill to take it, 
This done, all intercourse between them 
ceased. Atwill, silly man! secretly de- 
voted the money Grimshaw paid him to 
the purchase of fuel for the poor, the ed- 
ucation of orphan children, and other 
like follies ; and somehow the weight of 
obligation pressed harder than ever on 
Grimshaw. Thus his hate grew, 

He rose rapidly, made more money 
than any body suspected ; invested it in 
the name of other parties and assumed 
the management of it. He became a 
prominent citizen, and of course a direc- 
tor ina bank. A man who has not at- 
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tained the dignity of a director of a bank, 
is nobody in Hobgoblinopolis. It was in 
his capacity as a director that he had 
committed the act of villainy that gave 
him great satisfaction, but at the same 
time set him to picturing emigrant wa- 
gons lost in the mountains at midnight. 
Atwill had applied at the bank in which 
Grimshaw was a director, and (so respect- 
ed and beloved was he by the other di- 
rectors) would have obtained the loan he 
asked but for Grimshaw’s influence. That 
influence was all the more potent because 
it was not overt. The vote of the direc- 
tors went against Atwill, and Grimshaw 
had the satisfaction of knowing that now 
he must leave Hobgoblinopolis, a ruined 
man, with a wretched family, 

Bad as Grimshaw was, he was not so 
very much worse than the rest of his 
tribe or of mankind. He had a con- 
science quieting apology for this villainy 
by which the friend of his youth was 
brought to destruction. He was no more 
without an excuse than the rest of us who 
do wrong. Didn’t he have a sum of mo- 
ney invested in business in the name of 
certain orphans, whom nobody knew or 
were ever likely to know, and was not 
the money old Atwill would have ob- 
tained essential to the success of this 
business? Had he not told this fiction 
until he himself believed it firmly ? 
Either the orphan children or old Atwill 
must suffer. Grimshaw’s duty to the or- 
phan children demanded the sacrifice of 
Atwill, and Atwill was sacrificed ; a trans- 
action that would have been something 
prettier if the orphan children had ex- 
isted anywhere out of Grimshaw’s imagi- 
nation; still, a good business man must 
allow that the transaction was pretty. 

As for Grimshaw’s interest in Battle- 
wick, that was only the natural result of 
a little foresight, such as a good practical 
man ought never to be without. Nosing 
about in the holes and corners of society, 
as hecomes an active lawyer, for informa- 
tion that might be turned to account, he 
had scented out a small fact. Ile found 
Battlewick so related to a wealthy family 
that, in the process of events, the settling- 

up of an immense estate must be en- 
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trusted to his hands; and, so great was 
the estate, the perquisites arising from a 
good legal and business settlement there- 
of, would make the settler-up rich. 
Wherefore it behooved Grimshaw to get 
into partnership with Battlewick, and 
this partnership he had, for some weeks 
past, industriously but cautiously sought 
to accomplish. It is not surprising, then, 
that the announcement of Battlewick’s 
intention to retire from the Law and from 
Hobgoblinopolis threw Grimshaw into an 
excitement that put the prospective part- 
ner on his guard. 

Thus it came to pass that the morn- 
ing’s interview left both Grimshaw and 
Battlewick mystified; both thought over 
the myst'fication, and both drew wrong 
conclusions. 


CHAPTER XI. 


BATTLEWICK STABS BLUE-EYES TO THE 
HEART. 


Returning homeward, Battlewick be- 
came satisfied of Grimshaw’s matrimonial 
designs upon him, and with that satisfae- 
tion, his thoughts returned to the world 
about him. Looking up, he beheld two 
ladies. Now the ladies of Hobgoblinop- 
olis, all of whom are more or less govern- 
ed in their actions by the opinions of the 
exacting Banker, Hardolde Wubwuld, 
have far too nice a sense of propriety to 
venture out upon such a raw and misera- 
ble day as this 24th of December was, 
without some urgent necessity. The ap- 
proaching festivities of Christmas might 
have brought ladies out. But of all the 
ladies of Llobgublinopolis, these two least 
expected to celebrate or desired to enjoy 
the hallowed Christmas time. 

They had ventured into the miserable 
air to visit a store, in the hope of cheer- 
ing the unfortunate gentleman who must 
soon leave it forever. Their visit had not 
been a happy one, as their sad, pale fa- 
ces showed too well. But the younger of 
the two, either because of the heartfelt 
prayer she had uttered the night before, 
or because of the discovery of her bro- 
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ther-in-law’s deception, looked so tenderly 
out of her soft, blue eyes at Battlewick, 
and spoke so sweetly to him, that Battle- 
wick could scarcely refrain from catching 
her up in his arms. The other lady, ab- 
sorbed in anxious thought, did not notice 
him. 

Battlewick could scarcely refrain from 
catching Georgie Blue-Eyes Atwill in his 
arms ! 

This is a mistake. 

In reply to the tender welcome of her 
eyes, the bright smile of her rosy lips, 
and the sweet tones of her voice, Mr. 
Abraham Battlewick lifted the polished 
hat from his brown locks, bent his grave, 
handsome face tu the cold flagging, and— 
passed on. 

This was villainy—vile as the villainy 
of Grimshaw. This was a way the young 
gentlemen of Hobgoblinopolis had of stab- 
bing a young lady to the heart. Outside 
of Hobgoblinopolis this excellent way is 
too little known. 

How far Battlewick’s affair with Blue- 
Eyes had progressed, nobody knew cer- 
tainly. Being a lawyer, it is not proba- 
ble that he committed himself. What- 
ever his intentions. may have been, they 
were now changed, and he had manifest- 
ed that change, not harshly or rudely, 
but firmly, decidedly, yet very politely. 
Admirable Battlewick ! 

Battlewick passed on—not without ex- 
periencing that inward glow of satisfac- 
tion which a man feels when he has done 
his duty, or a good deed, or exercised 
great self-denial. Excellent Battlewick ! 
A consciousness of moral strength perva- 
ded him;and Strength, not Beauty or 
Virtue, is what men worship in them- 
selves andineach other. To be hard and 
sharp, to be able to cut through every 
obstacle, especially such as are of flesh 
and blood—through meat to bone, through 
bone to meat again, and out of the meat. 
This is the desirable thing among men. 

This they call nerve. 

Nerve is worthy of consideration. Con- 
sider the nerve of things that have no 
nerves. Consider with what:a splendid 
nervous system the feeblest meat-axe or 
the most hectic and emaciated paving- 
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stone must be endowed! With the one 
you can cut off your grandmother’s head, 
with the other knock the brains out of the 
poor old head after it is rolling in the 
dust; and neither meat-axe nor paving- 
stone will turn the least pale or move a 
muscle. 

The nerve even of wood is not to be 
despised. How often are we called on to 
admire the fortitude with which a fair- 
sized cudgel, wielded by a mere man, will 
beat a half-starved horse to death! Look 
atthe man! He is the picture of excite- 
ment. Now look atthe cudgel! It is as 
calm and collected as Battlewick was 
when he stabbed Georgie Atwill to the 
heart! 

Why, you may take a small twig, small- 
er than your little finger, and with it 
punch out the eye of a full-grown wo- 
man! The twig will not shudder. 

Is there not something almost sublime 
about the nerve of twigs, cudgels, paving- 
stones, and meat-axes? There is. 

Battlewick, secretly enjoying the dis- 
play he had made of nerve (villainy) 
passed onward until he came to the door 
of atinner’s shop. There, a voice from 
within called him. It was the voice of 
Co., of the firm of R. Nutgall &Co. Co., 
thanks to the combined action of lunar 
caustic pilis and the pellets of sugar of 
milk saturated with nux vomica, was al- 
ready comparatively well, and, of course, 
actively at work. He was superintend- 
ing the construction of a buge sheet-iron 
hood, with which hood he intended to 
blindfold Battlewick’s chimney, and there- 
by fool the wind completely. He invited 
Battlewick to look at the hideous thing, 
and explained the modus operandi of it. 
Whenever the wind should attempt to 
get down the mouth of the chimney, this 
sheet-iron concern would protect said 
mouth, enabling it, as it were, to keep a 
stiff upper lip and repel the wind; at 
the same time, it answered the purpose 
of an artificial nose and enabled the chim- 
ney to breathe freely with its mouth shut. 
Before night, he promised the chimney, 
no matter how the wind blew, should 
draw like a tartar-emetic plaster. 

During this explanation, Co. refreshed 
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himself occasionally with a sip or two out 
of a large bottle of Mettaur’s Solution, 
and sniffed, @ la Hahnemann, a cork 
which had been the stopper of a vial of 
Hepar Sulphuris. The solution was to 
counteract the effect of the lunar caustic 
pills, the sniffing of the Ilepar Sulphuris 
eork was a specific against depression of 
spirits. 

Battlewick was “ sorry, very sorry, Co. 
had gone to all this trouble and expense, 
but the fact was, circumstances had trans- 
pired that morning, which made it neces- 
sary for him to leave the town of Hob- 
geblinopolis, and, of course, to give up 
the office he rented of R. Nutgall & Co.” 

Co. regarding him sternly with his well 
eye, exploded : 

“ And I suppose if I countermand the 
order for this hood, (though you see it is 
too late to do that,) you will come back to 
me before night, complaining about your 
chimney. It’s a pity, Battlewick, but 
what you knew your own mind.” And 
Co. withered him with the sneer of his 
expressive mouth. 


If there was anything on earth that 
Co. despised, it was a man who didn’t 
know his own mind. Yet Co. never pre- 
tended to know his own body two consec- 
utive seconds. After ten years of inces- 
sant drugging, it would have been a mira- 
cle if he had. 

Here was an opportunity for Battle- 
wick to make another display of nerve; 
trifling, it is true, when compared with 
that exhibited in his interview with gen- 
tle, little Blue-Eyes, but still a display. 
He had been contemptuously sneered at, 
a thing gentlemen seldom submit to. 
But Battlewick, doubting whether his six 
feet of stature would avail him much in a 
rencontre with a wiry man like Co., had 
a notion that one display of nerve was 
enough for one morning. He therefore 
came back at Co. with Co.’s own expres- 
sion about “too hasty generalization,” 
and offered to pay the cost of the sheet- 
iron fixture. Co. accepted the offer, Bat- 
tlewick squared up, and went to din- 
ner, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





FLOWERS IN A SICK ROOM. 


BY FANNY FIELDING, OF NORFOLK, VA. 


Bring flowers to stir the heavy air with their delicious breath, 

Bring flowers to wake the drowsy soul from the dull dream of death; 
Let wildrose and the cowslip tell of the soft summer breeze 

That plays upon their downy leaves and whispers through the trees. 


Oh, breathe not thus—ye weave again a spell I'd fain forget— 
Sweet mem’ries of a sunny past that bid me linger yet ;— 
Let not a sigh of bygone days blend wiih thy od’rous breath 
To call my parting spirit back from yonder wooing Dears. 


Yet flowers—from thy fragrance forth,—it is thy praise—thy prayer 
To Him who bade thee paint the earth and scent the summer air, 
Methinks He finds more pleasure in one perfumed cup of thine 

Than in clouds of incense floating up from many a sculptured shrine. 


Adieu, ye fragrant comforters—I fade like you away, 
Yet soon upon my aching sight shall burst eternal day ;— 
E’en now with eye of faith I see Heav’n’s ever blooming bow’rs,— 


Would ye, like them, immortal were—ye joyous summer flow’rs! 




















































































































Again in the autumn woods—the woods 
of our honest old Virginia ! 

Years seem to have passed since I wan- 
dered over the dry leaves beneath the lord- 
ly onks and the haughty pines—but after 
all, ’tis but atwelvemonth. How the fly- 
ing years glide away—how wondrous are 
the ¢hanges of this human life! I 
think I have seen these truths expressed 
before, but why not repeat them? Every- 
thing that is true is trite. I shall even 
add, at the risk of saying what has been 
often uttered, that it is good to leave the 
“dinsome town” at times, and wander 
far away into the silent depths of au- 
tumn woods—dreaming again the rosy 
dreams of youth, and summoning from 
the misty shadowland of memory, the 
gracious figures and supreme delights of 
earlier years. Youth! youth !—how far 
away it seems! Boyhood flits so rapidly 
by; manhood comes so soon; ere long 
old age will beckon with its thin pale 
finger, weighing down our shoulders with 
the burden of years, and drifting its chill 
snows upon our hair. But what matter, 
friend? Let us take all seasons as they 
come. If the days of spring and sum- 
mer are instinct with glorious romance, 
and alive with laughter, do the pensive 
autumn and the bracing winter want for 
consolations? I doubt if the joys of 
youth were half so tender and serenely 
happy as the thoughts which come to me, 
here in the beautiful fall woods, which 
whisper, as I ramble on, a thousand se- 
crets and recall the happy scenes of other 
days. 

Ah!—here? I thought it was deeper 
in the forest. So here in the little rustic 
graveyard, lies the fairest form which 
dwells in my memory. Let me look 
back. Ilow the grass has grown around 
the crumbling gate—and those roots are 
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slowly cracking the brick wall. 


So—the 
gate opens on rusty hinges; I enter—I 
pass to the mound on which some pale 
sweet autumn primroses grow—slender 
and graceful like the fignre of the mai- 
den; golden, like her sunny auburn hair. 


“* Phebe—died, May 20, 18——” 


That is the material part of the in- 
scription. Yes, I remember perfectly. 
It was on a beautiful day of May, in the 
youth of the glad fresh year, as in her 
own tender maidenhood, that the only 
woman whom I ever loved fell asleep. I 
never tuld her that I loved her—I saw 
that my suit was hopeless; but I loved 
her, and shall love her always. She al- 
ways seemed an angel almost when she 
lived—now ’tis a holy spirit truly which 
I see beside me, as I lean on the mar- 
ble, and smile, without a trace of pain. 
Shall I recall the past, and return as it 
were in memory to a brighter day—to 
the joyous days of my youth? Why not? 
There is no unhappiness in the recollec- 
tion. What then was the nature of 
those events which sent this poor dear 
child to sleep here, under the primroses ? 

Phoebe Hunter was the darling of the 
county. I have never seen any one else 
half so beautiful. I said that she re- 
sembled the primroses growing on her 
grave—and the comparison is, I think, a 
just one. Her fizure was slender, but 
exquisitely graceful—her hair of the 
colour of gold—her countenance the mir- 
ror of loveliness and a sort of tender, 
pensive delicacy which made children 
come to her, and old men smile and ea- 
ress her. She was a favourite with all 
the youths, who seemed subdued in her 

.presence—and if you had known them, 
you would have duly appreciated the 





*From the “Southern Field and Fireside.” 
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phenomenon. They were a wild “ ha- 
rum-scarum” set—fond of frolics, fox- 
hunting, blooded horses, and every spe- 
cies of fun. They ran races, danced 
interminable reels, and drew at sight— 
not seldom in advance—-upon their cap- 
ital of youthful strength and gaiety. 
The merriest haunt of all was the “ Ce- 
dars” where Phoebe Jived with her father 
and brother. The old hall was eternally 
filled with youths, come to visit. Jack, of 
course—never Phoebe—and there was 
generally some urgent reason about six 
times in the year, for a grand dancing 
frolic, to which the youths and maidens 
of the whole country side flocked. What 
a gay time it was! How we danced, 
how we laughed, how we smoked inter- 
minable pipes in Jack’s special den—out- 
doing all the travellers of romance in 
our stories and experiences! It was the 
riot of health and youthful romance—not 
vicious at all, however—the stirring of 
the blood which would have its frolic and 
its laughter. 

Of all the youths there was no one 
half so popular as Tom Dangerfield, un- 
less it were Arthur Hewston, his and 
my bosom friend, How distinctly they 
rise now in my vision, as I ponder! 
They were strongly contrasted in per- 
sonal appearance. Arthur was dark, tall, 
collected, almost grave at times—Tom, 
on the contrary, slight, blue-eyed ond 
gay- -Ihey both loved Phoebe, but had 
never spoken of their secret to each other 
or to her. As to the feelings of the 
young lady, no one could form the least 
opinion. She treated both with the same 
delicate and winning kindness—her ha- 
bitual demeanour toward young men— 
and, as far as any one could perceive, 
was equally fund of them both. I knew 
afterwards, however, and all knew, that 
Arthur had, long before, secured the af- 
fection of her warm young heart. Why 
is it that the dark, serious, earnest man 
so often gains the love of a woman, sur- 
rounded by suitors more gay, “ desira- 
ble” and interesting? I know not, but 
I know it to be the truth. As I found, 
in due time, Phoebe had no dream or 
thought of the future that was not con- 
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nected with Arthur IIewston. But she 
did not betray her secret—waiting, with 
the singular patience of woman, for the 
moment when her love should be pleaded 
for. It came at last; the occasion was 
a great frolic at the hall,—but a singular 
scene between the friends preceded it. 
Tom told me all afterwards, and describ- 
ed their interview. It was painful and 
embarrassed, for they had told each 
other all, but Arthur soon recovered his 
coolness. 

“This is a miserable business, ¢l'’om,” 
he said, with contracted brows, “ a ter- 
rible thing to think of, that we are ar- 
rayed against each other.” 

“ Yes, truly miserable,” was the low 
reply. 

‘Whoever wins, the other loses,’”’ con- 
tinned Arthur Hewston, ‘‘ unless we 
both abandon the affair. That, however, 
would be unmanly—let us do better. Go 
and tell Phoebe that you love her and 
ask her to marry you. If she discards 
you, I’ll try my luck. Does that suit 
you, old fellow ?” 

‘“No,” said Tom, “ for it gives me an 
advantage. Let us both go away, or de- 
cide by chance which shall speak first.” 

“ Done—there is the backgammon 
board. We’ll throw for the chance.” 

With these cool words, Arthur Ilews- 
ton rattled the dice and threw—six, ace. 

“ Now it is your turn,” he said as 
coolly as before. Ilis friend with a trem- 
bling hand obeyed. The dice were cog- 
ged. He threw again—six, deuce. 

“All right,” said Arthur, “ you have 
won and I have Jost.” 

“You are not betting?” said a gentle, 
reproachful voice behind them. “Fie, 
gentlemen, for shame!” 

And Phoebe, with her half reproving, 
half smiling face, leaned on the back of 
Arthur’s chair. He rose. 

“It was only a trial of good fortune, 
Miss Phoebe,” he said, bowing calmly, 
“there is Jack on the lawn, and I wish 
to see him for a moment.” 

With these words and a significant 
glance at his friend, he left the apart- 
ment, closing the door after him. Well, 
not to lengthen out my history, Tom 
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Dangerfield took advantage of the op- 
portunity, and poured into the ears of 
Phoebe the story of his love, It was a 
sad business, he said to me afterwards. 
With the gentlest and most affecting 
kindness she said that she did not re- 
turn his attachment, although she was 
his faithful friend—that was all. <A few 
tears from the beautiful eyes—a warm 
pressure of his hand—and she glided 
away with a faltering step, which show- 
ed how much she had been moved and 
distressed. Tom went to the stable, 
mounted his horse and set out four home. 
At the great gate he met Arthur and 
Jack, the Jatter of whom demanded 
what in the world carried him away. 
He made some indifferent reply, but 
while Jack was repulsing a fux-hound 
and not looking at him, he bent in the 
saddie and whispered to Arthur: 

* All’s over for me, and I’m wretched 
enough. It is your turn now. Good- 
bye, Arthur.” 

They exchanged a close grasp of the 
hand, and parted. All that day and 
evening, Arthur was silent and gloomy, 
and yet there was a strange light in his 
eyes. A week afterwards he found 
Pheebe alone, and told her how much he 
loved her. When a servant opened the 
door to put more wood upon the fire, the 
head of the young girl was leaning upon 
the young man’s breast, and she was 
erying. 

I must not spend too much time in 
these musings. The rest of Phobe’s 
story is soon told. There was no obstacle 
to her early marriage to Arthur, and the 
wedding day was fixed to take place in 
January, about three months from that 
time. On the appointed evening, a great 
crowd assembled, fur in those days they 
did not marry and hurry off a couple of 
young people without a frolic, as if they 
ought to be ashamed of themselves, and 
were called upon to get away from their 
friends and kin, and all whom they had 
been raised with, as soon as_ possible. 
The hall blazed with lights, from garret 
to basement, and an army of servants 
hurried about, as if they had lost their 
wits, and were rather pleased at the acci- 
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dent. As the hour of nine approached, 
a multitude of vehicles, of every deserip- 
tion drew up to the door—the portly 
chariot, the comfortable buggy, the light 
sulky, and the old-fashioned one-horse 
stick-chair. In addition to the company 
which came in these conveyances, a crowd 
of youths appeared on their riding horses; 
and all went merry as a marriage bell. 
Soon, the carriages containing the grooms- 
men arrived—as to the bridesmaids, they 
had been at the hall for a dyzen hours; 
and I suspect that the greater part of that 
time had been consumed i dressing. 
Certain it is that as 1 went up to the 
chamber set apart for the gentlemen, a 
maid chanced to open the door of the 
young ladies’ room: and never have I 
seen a more perfect chaos, or heard a 
greater Babel of tongues. They were 
arranging their hair, fitting on laces, and 
tying the ribbons of satin slippers around 
their small ankles with an energy and 
delight whieh was proved by their ani- 
mated faces and quick movements. Here, 
a maid was hooking a young lady’s dress 
—there, another was pulling down the 
folds of a heavy white satin. It was one 
of those scenes which only greet the 
eyes of the male sex by accident, and 
cause us to reflect. 

I know not why I have entered into 
this tedious description. It may be that 
my memory, by an unconscious act, 
lingers upon the bright and cheerful 
scene { have mentioned, from a sort of 
shuddering dread of approaching the 
sequel, I must come to it, at last, how- 
ever, 

Nine o’clock arrived. The bridegroom 
had not made his appearance, People 
began to whisper and exchange glances— 
especially those old ladies who scent a 
misfortune or scandal with preternatural 
intensity of smell, and gloat over misery 
before it comes. These old gossips, of 
whom there were plenty at the wedding, 
now coagregated in corners, and shook 
their withered old faces at each other in 
a way which spoke volumes. Indigna- 
tion was the prevailing sentiment among 
them—and pity for the bride. 

“Poor, dear thing!” they whispered, 
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“it was shameful to have a Jaggard like 
this—it augured ill for her happiness.” 

The facts of the case were soon known. 
Arthur bad bade his groomsmen meet 
him at the hall—important business would 
detain him at home until seven or eight 
o’clock. Soon after eight, however, he 
would join them punctually. 

Ten o’clock cume. No bridegroom. 
Then fright took the place of indigna- 


tion. What could have kept Arthur 
Hewston? The delay was wholly unlike 
him. He was the most punctual of men 


—and noted for his nervous fear of 
wounding any one, much more Pheebe, 
whom he loved with passionate earnest- 
ness. Something must have oecurred— 
something unfortunate. The bride and 
her attendants were nearly crazy with 
apprehension. Scarcely able to hold her 
handkerchief in her trembling fingers, 
Phoebe sat silent and cold, in an arm- 
chair up-stairs, I afterwards heard; and 
seemed to have no ears for any sound but 
that which she listened for, from the road 
without. When eleven o’clock arrived, 
and Arthur did not come, all ceremony 
was atanend. The young men hastily 
mounted their horses, and took their way 
towards the house of the bridegroom. I 
was among the foremost. I spurred on, 
wildly, with a horrible coldness of the 
heart, for my imagination, supernaturally 
stimulated, had drawn a horrible picture. 
A wide and deep stream lay between the 
hall and Arthur’s home—a stream cross- 
ed by a crazy bridge, whose swaying in 
the angry current, swollen by heavy 
rains, we had noticed in coming. I can- 
not go on calmly with the rest of the de- 
tails. We rode on blindly, through the 
darkness, by a struggling and only par- 
tially revealed moon, and drew near the 
stream, which roared hoarsly as we ap- 
proached. I drove the spur into the sides 
of my horse and pushed him toward the 
bridge. Suddenly he reared almost erect, 
and recoiled violently in the black dark- 
ness—for the moon had disappeured be- 
neath aheavy cloud. At the next instant, 
the moon soared out—I found myself and 
my companions standing on the brink of 
& pecipitous descent beneath which the 
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angry waters rushed tamultuously. The 
bridge, old and rotten, had been carried 
away. AsI realized the truth, the blood 
rushed violently to my temples—I reeled 
in the saddle, and nearly fell. 

My awful presentiment had been true. 
We found his dead body half a mile be- 
low. His horse had escaped and returned 
wildly to the stable. We could not know 
the particulars of his death; but, doubt- 
less, he must have ventured upon the 
bridge in spite of the great danger, at 
the moment when it gave away, and so 
have been swept down. A heavy gash 
upon the furehead explained the rest— 
for Arthur was an excellent swimmer. 
Iie must have been struck senseless by a 
portion of the timber of the bridge, and 
so hurled into eternity. We returned 
with the body, which was buried the next 
day with a great procession of meurners, 
for the young man was universally be- 
loved. So it ended. 

How long I seem to have mused! These 
old memories absorb us at times. Shall 
Iend my story? Phoebe was brought to 
the brink of the grave by a brain fever, 
following the wild shriek which she ut- 
tered when the truth was told her. Her 
life hung long on a slender thread, but 
she recovered. She was never like her- 
self afterwards, however—and I thought 
I could see her fading away from the 
world like a beautiful autumn sunset. 
The friend of Arthur, poor Tom Danger- 
field, never dreamed of renewing his suit. 
IIe saw plainly, as every one did, that 
this suffering wife of the dead was slowly 
but surely going to rejoin her husband, 
to greet again the disembodied soul to 
which she had plighted her maiden troth. 
She did not linger long. Drooping gradu- 
ally as a delicate flower does, as the 
months pass on, she seemed to detach 
herself, so to speak, root after root, from 
the svil of this world: and to fix her eyes 
upon the realms beyond. At last she 
quietly declared herself “ a little unwell,” 
and did not rise from her bed. She would 
converse very calmly and sweetly upon 
every topic but one. That, by general 
consent, was carefully avoided. No al- 
lusion was ever made to Arthur Hew- 








































124 Lament for the 
ston. Her hand would often move to her 
bosom, where I knew she wore a locket 
containing his hair, but she never uttered 
his name, or indicated in any manner 
that she thought of him even. At last 
the end came. It was on an evening of 
May that she died. I was at the hall, 
and was told that she wished to see me. 
I had often been in her apartment, which 
was a general resort of friends and the 
family; for I was the friend of Arthur, 
and I had discovered his body. She 
beckoned me to approach as I entered; I 
can still see the thin white hand—the 
golden hair around the snowy temples— 
the gentle dreamy smile on the worn, 
ethereal-looking face. She motioned me 
to bend down. I did so, and she whis- 
pered, “‘I can speak of him to you—you 
loved him—do not let them lay me far 
from him, or remove his locket.” That 
was all. She never spoke again. When 
the sunset died into night she had gone 
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away, but the tender smile was still upon 
her lips. 

I had almost forgotten the low, moss- 
clad stone beneath the bush there. It 
marks the last resting-place of Arthur 
Ilewston, and I gaze upon it with melan- 
choly pleasure. Do you ask me why with 
“pleasure?” I reply, that I think the 
fate of this young man was not unhappy. 
He was a faithful Christian; the one 
whom he loved above all others is by his 
side in heaven, Had they lived, who 
can tell what sins and stains, and miseries 
might have visited them? Now, they 
bloom in imperishable youth, in a clime 
of never-ending sunshine. 

As I ramble on and muse and dream, I 
ask myself if there can be any doubt that 
they are happier—the dear, dead maiden 
and the youth who loved her? I think 
they are happier far, and I smile, you 
see. 





LAMENT FOR THE GRAND 


[Portugal, 1361.] 


Mourn, people of Coimbra! 


MASTER. 





Weep for your Master slain! 


The noblest-hearted gentleman, 


And bravest Knight of Spain! 


Oh! little thought his liegemen 


When shouts arose on high, 


And he was borne beyond these walls, 


The Master went to die. 


Weep, people of Coimbra! 


Brave men and gentle dames! 


Weep, for the great Don Frederick, 


The Master of St. James! 
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Lament for the Grand Master. 


With troops of men-at-arms 


He set out for Seville, 


With burnished spear and bristling lance, 


And arms of brightest steel: 


To never more return! 
A brother’s bloody hand 
Alas fouly slain, by treachery, 


The noblest in the land! 


Oh, Frederick, noble Master! 
Oh, pride and hope of Spain! 
Oh, bravest Knight that ever drove 


His steed through foes amain— 


Long years thy bleeding head 
Shall lie before our eyes, 
And like a blight from yonder heaven 


Curse Pedro’s destinies! 


Long years the minstrel’s lay 
Shall tell thy great renown, 
And from the grave thy headless trunk 


Shall hurl the tyrant down!— 


Shall rise before his sight 
A ghastly sign of doom, 
And meet him, an avenging fate, 


In realms beyond the tomb! 


Weep, people of Coimbra! 
Brave men, and gentle dames! 
Weep for the noblest Knight of Spain, 
The Master of St. James! 
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Copy of a paper without date, but probably 
of 17 . ., in the hand writing of R. H. 
Lee. 


Resolved, That a Committee be appoint- 
ed, to prepare a Memorial to the honora- 
ble Ilouse of Commons, in which with 
decent firmness, they are to state the in- 
jury that will accrue to the people of Vir- 
ginia, if the just and valuable right of 
not being taxed but by consent of their 
Representatives, inherent to every subject 
of Britain, be taken from them. And to 
point out the danger that may arise to 
Great Britain itself, if in the instance of 
British American settlers, this sacred 
principle of the Constitution be violated. 
Also to represent the inability of the Col- 
ony, to sustain any further tax at this 
time, however imposed, when it is not yet 
relieved from the heavy charge of near 
half a million, incurred during the late 
war, by the dutiful willingness of the 
Legislature to assist the Mother Country 
against the unjust encroacnments of the 
French. For the payment of which, the 
people are now so much distressed, that 
an increased tax must force them into 
manufacturing for their own preservation 
and support, by which the consumption 
of British fabricks will be greatly lessen- 
ed, and thereby destroy the useful con- 
nection and dependence arising from mu- 
tual benefits received. That though from 
the goodness and benevolence of the Par- 
liament, sums of money have been sup- 
plied to the Colony, to reimburse the ex- 
penses of the war, yet the longer contin- 
uance of it, and subsequent Indian inva- 
sions having consumed that bounty, the 
people are now, and for many years will 
be, labouring under the debt contracted 
in the war, at this time in particular ren- 
dered most grievous and oppressive, by 
the extremely low priceto which Tobacco 
their staple commodity is reduced and on 
which only they have to depend for sub- 
sistence. 


SELECTIONS AND EXCERPTS FROM THE LEE PAPERS. 
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Copy of another paper (undated) in the 
same hand. 


Resolved. That an humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, the gracious 
Father of all his People, entreating his 
royal protection of the just and long en- 
joyed rights of his faithful and lawful 
Subjects of Virginia, and that he will be 
graciously pleased to discourage every 
attempt by which the lives of his faithful 
people in America may be endangered by 
new modes of Trial repugnant to the wise 
and just principles of the Common Law, 
and differing so widely from the wisdom 
and goodness that have so eminently dis- 
tinguished the government of his Majesty 
and his royal Predecessors of the Bruns- 
wick line. 

Resolved, That the Speaker do trans- 
mit without delay to the Speaker of every 
Assembly on the Continent of N. Ameri- 
ca a Copy of the Resolutions now come 
to, together with a copy of the Address 
to his Majesty, to be laid before their res- 
pective houses of Assembly and in the 
name of this house requesting their union 
with us in humble supplication to the 
Crown for Redress of American grievan- 
ces. 


REASONS AND OBJECTIONS TO CAMM’S AP- 
PEAL. 


Objected on the part of Mr. Camm; 
That the Law of 1758, as it tended to sus- 
pend the Act of 1748, which had obtain- 
ed the Royal approbation; and as it was 
contrary to his Majesty’s instructions to 
his Governor, was void ab initio, and was 
so declared by his Majesty’s order of dis- 
approbation of 10th of August 1759. 

Answer.—Whatever might be allowed 
to be the effect of these objections, and 
however they might affect those who made 
the Law, it would be very hard, that they 
should subject to a heavy penalty two in- 
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nocent Subjects who have been guilty of 
no offence, but that of obeying a law pass- 
ed regularly in appearance through the 
several branches of the Legislature of 
the Colony, whilst it had the force of a 
law upon the spot. It would be to pun- 
ish them for a mistake of the Assembly. 
But the objections do not prove, e ther 
that the Law was a nullity from the be- 
ginning, by its tending to suspend the 
Act of 1748, or by being assented to by 
the Governor contrary to his Majesty’s 
instructions to him; or that it became 
void by Relation ab initio from any Re- 
trospective declarations of his Majesty. 
As to the Law in question tending to sus- 
pend the Act of 1748, which bad received 
the Royal approbation ; a power given by 
the Crown to make Laws implies a power 
to suspend, or even repeal furmer laws, 
which are become inconvenient, or mis- 
chievous, as the law of 1748 was; other- 
wise a Country at the distance of 3000 
miles might be subject to great calami- 
ties, before relief could be obtained ; for 
which reason such power is lodged in the 
Legislature of the Country. 

As to the Governor’s Consent being 
Contrary to his Majesty’s Instructions to 
him,—it is imagined that his Majesty’s 
instructions to the Governor are private 
directions for his Cunduct in his govern- 
ment, liable to be sometimes dispensed 
with upon extraordinary emergencies ; 
the propriety of which he may be called 
upon to explain. The instructions are 
not addressed to the people, nor promul- 
gated amongst them ; they are not public 
instruments nor lodged amongst the pub- 
lic records of the Province. The people 
know the Governor’s authority by his 
Commission, his assent is virtually that 
of the Crown, and by his assent the Law 
is in force till his Majesty’s disapproba- 
tion arrives, and is ratified ; consequently 
everything done in the Colony till then 
conformably thereto, is legal. 

As to the Order in Council having de- 
clared the Act void ab initio, it seems to 
have been a mistake, the order being as 
nsual generally expressed, that the Act 
be disallowed, declared void and of none 
effect,—which purposely left the effect of 


the Law, during the interval, open to its 
legal consequences, 

The King’s commission to his Governor 
directs him that he shall transmit all 
laws in 3 months after their passage ;— 
That when the Laws are so signified. then 
such and so many of the said Laws as 
shall be disallowed and signified to the 
Governor, should from thenceforth cease, 
&e. Upon appeal from the Cockpit to the 
Privy Council, the Cause was put off sine 


die. 


TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


The humble Representation of the Council 
and Burgesses of Virginia, May it 
please your most Excellent Majesty. 


We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Council and Burgesses 
of Virginia met in General Assembly, 
beg leave humbly to lay before your Ma- 
jesty the great concern we are under, to 
find that our conduct hath been misrepre- 
sented, and the General Assembly accu- 
sed with infringing the established rules 
of Government, and violating your Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Prerogative. 

As it is impossible for your faithful 
subjects to remain silent under so heavy 
a charge, we presume, in the most dutiful 
manner, to lay before your Majesty a just 
state of the Colony ; and we do not doubt, 
but when that is known to your Majesty, 
the conduct of the Legislature will be ap- 
proved of, not only as every way respect- 
ful to your majesty, but as absolutely ne- 
cessary for the relief of the People from 
the deepest distress and oppression. 

By the Laws now in force, and which 
have subsisted for many years, the Sala- 
ries of the Clergy and Fees of the several 
officers within the Government, are set- 
tled and made payable in Tobacco. And 
that they may be regularly and duly col- 
lected and paid, the Sheriffs and other 
public Collectors are empowered to dis- 
train the Slaves, goods and chattels of 
every person from whom they are de- 
mandable, who does not pay them by the 
tenth day of April annually; and the 
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Slaves, goods and chattels so distrained 
are to be sold at public auction, if the 
owners do not replevy them by payment 
within five days after distress made. 

According te these Laws the People 
have no alternative, and the public Credi- 
tors may refuse to receive any compensa- 
tion in money for the Tobacco due to 
them, although the Debtor should be wil- 
ling to pay them ata rate much higher 
than the Common value of Tobacco. 

The inconvenient and oppressive nature 
of these Laws was fully felt in the year 
1757 ; when, from a severe »nd uncom- 
mon drought, many thousands of the 
People did not make a single pound of 
Tobacco, and the Colony had the melan- 
choly and dreadful prospect of a general 
famine. 

The People, being under these alarm- 
ing circumstances and exposed to the ar- 
bitrary exactions of the public Collectors, 
petitioned the General Assembly, that, if 
possible, they might receive some allevia- 
tion of their Distresses. The General As- 
sembly took these Petitions under their 
most serious Consideration; and, know- 
ing that our great distance from your 
Royal presence rendered it impossible for 
us to make a timely application to your 
Majesty, in a case of such sudden Calam- 
ity, which must have been fatal to your 
faithful subjects, we found it absolutely 
necessary, not only to issue money from 
the public funds, to supply the necessi- 
tous with bread, but also to pass an Act, 
to enable the inhabitants to discharge 
their Tobacco debts in money, for that 
year, 

This Act which was founded upon the 
principles of Humanity, which was in- 
tended to preserve the people from Rapine 
and Destruction, and which fixed the 
price of Tobacco at a rate fully adequate 
to the service of any public creditor, hath 
been represented, by self-interested and 
designing men, as an attempt in us, to 
assume to ourselves powers derogatory to 
the Rights of the Crown, and contrary to 
the Allegiance we owe to your Majesty, 

But with whatever harsh and injurious 
language we may be treated, we «assure 
your Majesty, we will never be guilty of 
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the Presumption of endeavoring, by any 
act of ours, to lessen the influence and 
Prerogatives of the Crown, upon which 
the preservation of our privileges and the 
happy and rightful administration of the 
Government depend. This Sir, is a true 
and just account of our Proceedings, and 
of the motives that prevailed with us to 
pass the Act which some of our Clergy 
have so much complained of and so 
strangely misrepresented. And we hum- 
bly presume that no exception can possi- 
bly be taken to our Conduct; especially 
when an Act of the same nature had been 
transmitted to the Lord’s Commissioners 
of Trade and Plantations in the year 
1755, and no objections that we know of, 
were at that time made to it. 

We humbly beg leave to represent to 
your Majesty, that it hath been the con- 
stant usage, from the first settlement of 
the Colony, for the General Assembly to 
repeal, alter, or amend, all such general 
Laws as have been found burthensome 
and inconvenient to the subject, and 
which have not received your Majesty’s 
Royal Approbation, as the Exigency and 
Circumstances of the Colony might, from 
time to time, render necessary; and we 
humbly hope, that our exercising the same 
powers, which have been used for more 
than a hundred years by former General 
Assemblies, will not be looked upon as 
contradictory to your Majesty’s Royal In- 
structions to your Governor, but as con- 
sistent with the rules of the Constitution. 

The limiting the Legislative Power in 
such cases, must necessarily involve the 
Colony in the most insuperable—* * * 


ADDRESS OF HOUSE OF BURGESSES TO G°VER- 


NOR FAUQUIER, IN 1765, —GkyT_PaPER- 
MONEY. But, qu 


Sir,—Your Honour having, with your 
accustome: candor and goodness, commu- 
nicated to us the Memorial of some Lon- 
don Merchants trading to this Colony to 
the Right honorable the Lords of Trade 
and Plantations, and their Lordships’ 
Resolutions thereupon, we took the same 
into our serious consideration, and find- 
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ing a heavy and unjust charge brought 
against us, we are under a necessity of 
vindicating the integrity and uprightness 
of our proceedings, every way, in our 
opinion, consistent with our duty to our 
King and the true interest of our Coun- 
try. Sir, we shall always pay a proper 
deference to the opinions of the Board of 
Trade, but we presume their resolutions 
are not obligatory upon us, since we claim 
to ourselves, with other British Subjects, 
the right of being govern’d by laws made 
with our own consent. This is a right, 
Sir, of which we cannot be deprived with- 
out violating the principles of the Consti- 
tution, and which, we rest assured, will 
be preserved to us by the illustrious Fa- 
ther of his people, and the Parliament, 
the proper Guardians of the Liberty of 
the Subject. 

Our dependence upon Great Britain we 
acknowledge and glory in as our only 
security ; but this is not the dependance 
of a people subjugated by the victorious 
Arms of a Conqueror, but of sons sent 
out to explore and settle a new world, for 
the mutual benefit of themselves and 
their common parent: it is the depen- 
dance of a part upon one great whole, 
which by its admirable constitution diffu- 
ses a spirit of Patriotism that makes eve- 
ry citizen, however distant from the Mo- 
ther Kingdom, zealous to promote its 
Majesty and the public geod. 

By such a spirit, and by such princi- 
ples, Sir, hath our conduct ever been in- 
fluenced, and we hope we may without 
arrogance take this character to ourselves, 
since our late and present Sovereigns have 
been pleased to bestow it upon us for the 
part we took in the late War, when we 
did, as far as we were able, contribute to 
the success of the British Arms. This 
conduct, though it hath received the royal 
approbation, a reward adequate to our 
warmest wishes, hath nevertheless invol- 
ved us in a great debt, which, as it was 
created for the noblest purpose, we should 
cheerfully sustain if the Merchants had 
not raised most unwarrantable clamor 
against our paper bills of Credit, in the 
emissions of which, when a true and par- 
ticular state of the facts shall be laid be- 
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fore you, and the matter rightly under- 
stood, we doubt not our well-intended 
zeal will rather be imputed to us as mer- 
itorious than liable to any exception. 

The memorial, we are sorry to find, is 
supported by a Protest of some of his 
Majesty’s Council here. We would leave 
this protest to its repose, until Posterity, 
for whom it is said to have been intended, 
should think it worth a perusal, had it 
not been communicated by the authors of 
it with a design to alarm the Trading In- 
terest, and applied to purposes and pro- 
duced effeets, which we hope the protes- 
tants themselves did not intend; but 
since that hath warranted the terrible 
apprehensions of the Memorialists, and 
instigated them to solicit the interposition 
of the Right Honorable Board of Trade, 
we must do justice to ourselves by exam- 
ining the grounds of it. 

It is alleged that the want of a suffi- 
cient quantity of circulating money was 
at first the pretence of issuing paper bills 
of credit. This is supposed to have meant, 
as it was understood, to insinuate that 
these emissions were to answer private 
purposes. But if it be remembered that 
all our neighboring Colonies had long be- 
fore adopted, and most of them repeated 
the expedient of paper to supply the want 
of specie, in time of peace, but that we 
did not follow their example before the 
last war, after all our Treasure was anti- 
cipated, and that even then we chose to 
borrow ten thousand pounds granted as 
an aid to his Majesty, at the high inter- 
est of 6 per cent. and did not, ’till after 
that resource failed, authorise a measure 
so little relished, and did always, except 
in one instance of trifling consequence, 
confine the amount of the notes to the 
money granted. If these notorious truths 
are admitted, we leave it to the judgment 
of the disinterested, whether at such a 
crisis, when an actual invasion threaten- 
ed, if not timely and vigorously opposed, 
our total extermination, the powerful 
principle of self-preservation co-operating 
with the requisitions of a most gracious 
Sovereign is not sufficient to acquit us of 
any sordid or unjust motives. 

It is said in the Protest ‘that the ap- 
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‘ prehensions of the mischiefs, that must 
‘be the consequence of issuing more pa- 
‘per-money, were sufficiently warranted 
‘by the acknowledged deficiency of the 
‘Taxes for sinking what had [been] issu- 
‘ed; a deficiency so alarming to a prece- 
‘ding Assembly that it astonished the 
‘ warmest advocates fur this money.’ By 
whom this acknowledgment was made, or 
what part of the Assembly was alarmed 
at it we know not; but this we know and 
do assert, that there are no warm advo- 
cates for paper money among us, further 
than to preserve the credit of what hath 
been issued, and prevent the evil conse- 
quences of stopping its circulation at this 
time, and that no such deficiency ever 
appeared or was alarming to us, or was 
acknowledged by us. Indeed upon ex- 
amination of the Treasurer’s account, it 
appeared that many Sheriffs had not paid 
in the Taxes received by them, and there- 
fore so much money was not annually 
burnt as was intended by the Laws. This 
raised the resentment of the house against 
these officers, and consistently with their 
uniform intention to use every method for 
enforcing the regular collections of the 
Taxes, and sinking annually the due pro- 
portion of this paper, they ordered the 
Sheriffs in arrear to be prosecuted ov their 
bonds, which, as our Law has provided a 
speedy remedy against them and they 
give a snfficient security, hath already 
brought in a considerable part of those 
arrears, and will we hope remove all 
cause of complaint on that account. But 
the neglect in the Officers is very dis- 
tinguishable from an insufficiency in the 
Taxes, which we never doubted were suf- 
ficient, if properly collected to effect this 
purpose of redemption, and we are now 
confirmed in this opinion by a full state 
of the notes in circulation and of the 
Taxes, which we have caused to be truly 
drawn and annexed hereto for the satis- 
faction of your honor and every person 
concerned. From this it will appear that 
the dissenting members of the Council 
were betrayed into a too hasty assertion 
of these facts by a warmth arising from 
a difference of opinion about the utility 
of the Law whereto their protest related ; 
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of which we will now take leave, and 
proceed to the consideration of the me- 
morial itself, and the resolutions of the 
right honorable the Lords of Trade there- 
upon. 

Our reasons for not at this time provi- 
ding for the supposed deficiency in our 
Taxes will appear from what is before set 
forth ; but to express what we always 
conceived, that our public faith is enga- 
ged to supply any accidental failure in 
those Taxes, we have upon this point 
come to the following resolution: ‘ Re- 
‘solved that it appears that the Funds 
‘established for the redemption of the 
‘Treasury notes, at the several stated pe- 
‘riods, will be sufficient to effect that pur- 
‘pose, but that, if by any accident, they 
‘shall happen to fail, any deficiency 
‘ought to be supplied by a new and ade- 
‘quate Tax.’ 

The next thing pointed out to us, is the 
declaring these notes not a legal Tender 
in the payment of sterling debts, but that 
they may be received by such Creditors 
only as are willing to accept them, and 
then not at their nominal value, but ac- 
cording to the real difference of exchange 
between such paper bills and sterling 
money at the time of payment. 

In entering upon this consideration we 
encounter a charge which very deeply af- 
fects us, that we have been wanting in 
proper respect for the Crown, as well as 
in justice to the British Merchants, in re- 
fusing to comply with what was recom- 
mended by his late Majesty’s instructions 
of the 3lst January, 1759. When that 
instruction was communicated to us, we 

. i od 3 
considered it with the attentian and re- 
spect due to whatever comes from the 
throne; but, as we must be allowed to 
judge for ourselves, so fur as our sanction 
is necessary to any law, and could not be 
convinced that the measure proposed was 
necessary or proper, we did indeed de- 
cline to pass such a law, but at the same 
time, in an humble address and represen- 
tation to his Majesty, modestly set forth 
the reasons of our conduct, which, we 
presumed to hope, would preserve us from 
the imputation of disrespect to the Crown, 
and from the royal displeasure. And as 
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we heard of no further complaints from 
the British Merchants on this subject, 
from that time till the meeting of this 
Session, we concluded they were satisfied 
of our intentions to do them justice, and 
their fears were removed, And we can 
venture to say, that had we known our 
reasons were not satisfactory, it would 
have prevented several subsequent emis- 
sions, and particularly the last, which 
gave rise to the present complaint. 

The Memorialists allege that Exche- 
quer Bills, and Notes of the Bank of 
England, were not made legal tender 
in payment of debts, altho’ they are 
upon a better establishment than our 
notes, and deduce an Argument from 
thence ugainst ours being declared such 
tender; not considering, as we conceive, 
the true distinction in the cases. These 
notes circulated upon Stocks of Specie 
deposited to answer payments when de- 
manded, were not forced upon any per- 
son, nor was it necessary; there was 
no doubt of their answering every local 
purpose of mouey, and when, in the case 
of remittances to foreign countries, specie 
became necessary, as they could obtain 
that for their notes, no possible fear could 
prevent the willing receipt of them, and 
make a law to compel acceptance neces- 
sary. 

We cannot deny but this makes that 
kind of Paper preferable to ours, and we 
should gladly have pursued so eligible a 
plan if our circumstances would have ad- 
mitted it. But when it is considered, 
that the want of Specie, which had been 
drawn away by the Armies to the North- 
ward, was the sole cause of issuing our 
notes, there will require no other reason 
to be assigned for our not circulating 
them upon the footing of bank and Ex- 
chequer notes. We had, therefore, no 
other alternative than to emit these notes 
to circulate as money for a short, limited 
time, and to impose such taxes as should 
effectually procure their return to the 
Treasury, or gold and Silver sufficient to 
redeem them by the time appointed ; and 
since we were to force them as money, 
upon our Army, and those who furnished 
them with necessaries, weconceive it would 
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have been very unjust to have left their 
Creditors at liberty to take it of them or 
not, and the same injustice must have hap- 
pened wherever it had been stopped. 
We, therefore, thought ourselves obliged 
not only to give it that essential quality 
of money to make it a legal tender in all 
payments, but to add several other re- 
strictions to preserve its credit, and pre- 
vent the designs of the avaricious to de- 
preciate it for their private gain. 

But at the same time we considered 
how the interest of the British merchants 
might be affected by this money, and, at 
least as far as was in our power, if not 
effectually, secured that from injury. 

We ever considered ourselves as under 
an obligation to discharge our debts con- 
tracted in Great Britain, either in Ster- 
ling money or foreign coin, received by 
consent of the Creditor, or his Attorney 
here, at such a rate for the difference of ex- 
change as wou:d place the money in Great 
Britain without loss. If the Creditor and 
Dedtor couid not agree about this differ- 
ence, a reference to Arbitration or the 
Courts of Justice was the only constitu- 
tional method of settling it between them. 
But as the demand, and in consequence 
the judgment, was for Sterling money ; 
and until the year 1748, there was no 
law directing at what rate of exchange 
Sterling debts should be aischarged; the 
consequence was that the sheriffs, when 
they levied money by executions on judg- 
ments for Sterling, demanded what ex- 
change they thought proper to-the great 
oppression of the debtor and without any 
advantage to the Creditor. The Assem- 
bly then thought proper to put a stop te 
such unjust proceedings, and, by the Act 
entitled, “‘ An Act declaring the law con- 
cerning executions, and for the relief of 
insolvent debtors,” directed such execu- 
tions for Sterling money to be levied at 
twenty-five per centum, the real difference 
of money and the then difference of Ex- 
change. 

The British Merchants complained of 
this Act, and represented that they might 
be considerable losers when exchange 
should rise above 25 per centum, which 
the Assembly took into their considera- 
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tion and endeavoured to provide a remedy 
for. They knew that, as exchange is 
fluctuating, they could not do justice by 
fixing it to any certain Standard; and 
therefore, by the subsequent law taken 
notice of in the Memorial, they em- 
powered the Courts, where Sterling judg- 
ments should be obtained, to settle at 
what rate of exchange the same should 
be discharged; which they conceived 
would enable the British Creditor to place 
his money there without loss, as it was 
not doubted but the Courts would be 
- governed by the highest exchange given 
at the time for bills drawn payable in 
Britain. 

But the Memorialists say, this is not 
an ample Security of their Property 
against the evil consequences of Paper 
money being declared a tender for their 
debts.—We will beg leave to consider 
their reasons in support of this assertion 
in the order they have mentioned them. 

The first is, they are advised that the 
law of 1748 is still in force, having re- 
ceived the royal assent, which the amend- 
ing law could not obtain, as the former 
remained unrepealed.—This amending 
law is not suspended for his Majesty’s 
approbation, but, from the terms of it 
agreeable to the Royal instructions, was 
in force from the time of its passing here 
until his Majesty shall declare his dissent 
and repeal thereof; which not having 
happened, and the Courts here allowing 
the force of that amending law, accord- 
ing to the spirit thereof, we conceive it 
would have been more for the interest of 
the Memorialists to have solicited his 
Majesty’s approbation of that law, than 
to have founded objections on its not be- 
ing in force; and if the royal dissent, or 
any determination here, that the law was 
not in force, had turned to their preju- 
dice, they then might have complained 
with reason on this head. 

Their next objection to this remedy is, 
that it is left to the Colony judges to set- 
tle the exchange upon Sterling judg- 
ments in such manner as they shall think 
reasonable and just; which they say, 
is introducing a mode and form of justice 
unheard of in the British realm.—We 
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have before observed, that when we have 
not Sterling money to pay a debt due in 
Great Britain, the debtor is left to com- 
pound with his Creditor for payment in 
foreign coin, or Treasury notes, at such 
rate of Exchange as they can agree on; 
if a dispute should arise on that head, 
which they cannot adjust between them- 
selves, to whom can it be referred but, as 
all other disputes are, to the Courts of 
Justice, the true Constitutional resort? 
And we cannot discover what the Me- 
morialists mean by calling this a new 
mode of justice, unless it be that the 
point should be tried by a jury, and not 
by the Courts; in which, if we erred, it 
was from a mistaken opinion that the 
latter would prove, in this instance, the 
most competent and impartial judges. 
And as the Courts have constantly, in 
the exercise of this power, allowed the 
highest rate of exchange, as settled by 
the general consent of all the traders, at 
which Bills of exchange upon Great 
Britain were sold at the time, we hum- 
bly insist that Sterling debts are virtually 
paid in Treasury notes, not according to 
their nominal value, but according to the 
real difference of exchange between them 
and Sterling money. 

But it is said, Experience hath shewn 
in many instances this mode to be insuf- 
ficient, inasmuch as the Exchange hath 
risen, between the time of the orders of 
Court and the possibility of the creditor’s 
obtaining a remittance to his disadvant- 
age.—We allow there have been such 
instances, but we must be permitted to 
say, the disadvantage hath hitherto been 
small and inconsiderable, of a casual 
nature, against which no human laws 
can provide, and for which we cannot 
suggest a remedy; and the injuries sus- 
tained will be fully compensated by the 
advantages the Creditors must inevitably 
receive in the same proportion by the 
present declining state of exchange. By 
the method proposed, instead of this ob- 
jected to, the Creditor is at liberty to re- 
fuse this paper, unless paid him at such 
a rate of exchange as he is pleased to de- 
mand, and we submit to all mankind to 
determine which is most liable to ob- 
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jection, to refer the decision to disinter- 
ested judges under the obligation of an 
oath, to do equal and impartial justice, 
or to the Creditor under the temptation 
of interest, to take advantage of his 
debtor’s necessity, and extort such dif- 
ference as might be very oppressive ; 
which we conceive would directly tend to 
destroy the credit of our paper-money, 
and introduce the greatest mischiefs. 

We hope we have fully explained the 
justice and necessity of having made 
these notes a tender in all payments, 
guarding as we did the interest of the 
Sterling Creditors. And if this was 
originally right, every argument must 
doubly militate against an alteration at 
this time, in this essential point. For, 
when those notes have been allowed to 
circulate several years, and the present 
possessors have received them under the 
faith of a law which obliged their credi- 
tors to take them in the same manner; 
to take away that obligation and to stop 
the paper in their hands, would be an act 
of injustice, which in our opinion bears 
no proportion to any possible injury the 
Sterling creditors sustained, or can re- 
ceive, from continuing the notes on their 
present footing. —For these reasons, after 
the most mature deliberation, we cannot 
alter our former opinion, and have come 
to the following resolution. 

Resolved, that, as the present possessors 
of the Treasury notes have received them 
under the faith of a law making them a 
legal tender in all payments, except for 
his Majesty’s Quitrents, to alter that es- 
sential quality of them now would be an 
act of great injustice to such possessors ; 
and that as the British merchants have 
constantly received, and under the 
present regulations of our laws, will con- 
tinue to receive such notes for their Ster- 
ling debts, according to the real differ- 
ence of exchange between the Colony and 
Great Britain at the time of payment, 
their property is so secured as to make 
such alteration unnecessary with regard to 
them. 


SPEECH OF RICHARD HENRY LEE IN THE 
HOUSE OF BURGESSES OF VA. 


In Committee of the Whole House, May 
1763. 


The weight of the present point in de- 
bate, I confess, lays me under consider- 
able difficulties, when I consider that an 
improper determination may be attended 
with very injurious consequences to the 
Community. For, Sir, should we hastily 
determine to give no satisfaction in those 
instances where it is required of us, we 
may so far incur the displeasure of our 
Sovereign, as to have an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed, by which the whole of our 
Paper-Money may be rendered null and 
void,—the inconvenience of which I leave 
to every gentleman in the Committee to 
determine.—And on the other hand, 
should we fall into all the measures re- 
commended to us, we may not only dis- 
tress the people we represent greatly, 
but perhaps, in our present circumstances, 
run counter to the plainest dictates of 
justice. For these reasons, Sir, I shall 
endeavour to be cool, and, that I may 
merit the indulgence of the Committee, 
as concise as the complicated nature of 
the subject admits. 

It is, Sir, a happy truth, that every 
subject of Britain, when injured, has a 
right to complain, and to lay his com- 
plaints before those who are properly 
authorised to afford relief. In conse- 
quence of this just privilege, the mer- 
chants have applied to the Board of 
Trade for redress of those grievances they 
sustained from the nature and circum- 
stances of our paper currency. They 
have set forth the injury, and have pointed 
out the means which they think will pre- 
vent the like injuries for the future. 
Whether they have been injured, or 
whether the means they propose are ade- 
quate to the end they intend, seems to be 
the proper object of enquiry at present. 

Whatever disputes may have arisen, 
Sir, concerning the nature and limits of 
Gratitude, Friendship, Benevolence, or 
any duties of imperfect obligation, all 
men are agreed concerning the nature of 
Justice, because it is simple and uncom- 
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pounded: Because, Sir, it consists in 
giving every man what is really due to 
him. If I owe to another £10 Sterling, 
justice calls upon me to pay him £10 
Sterling,—and not to discharge this debt 
by any kind of commodity that is really 
£2 less in value than the £10 Sterling I 
owe him. But how inconsistent, Sir, with 
this plain direction of justice, were our 
laws, which put it in the power of a Ster- 
ling Debtor to pay his Creditor with 
paper money, when by no industry or 
diligence of his, the sum sterling that 
was due to him, could be obtained by the 
current money paid him, because from 
the time of payment Exchange rises 
above what it was when the payment was 
made. 

Of this the merchants complain, and 
that this complaint is not made untruly, 
I can myself affirm, for one of the com- 
plainants at least, in whose behalf I not 
long since was obliged to receive current 
money in discharge of a Sterling debt, 
where, tho’ the highest exchange was al- 
lowed me, upwards of £100 were lost in 
£1100 by the sudden rise of Exchange. 
And I am well informed that many have 
suffered in the like degree. 

To this I am aware it has been an- 
swered, that exchange is fluctuating and 
changeable in its nature; that the same 
losses might have happened, if Gold and 
Silver had been the money paid them.— 
I readily grant that Exchange is fluctu- 
ating, and that many causes may operate 
to produce losses in transferring property 
frem one country toanother. But in this 
instance, the money paid,—from its 
nature, and the quantity in circulation, 
and that quantity continually increasing 
at the time these injuries were sustained, 
—was alone a cause powerful and de- 
cisive, and must certainly produce the 
mischiefs complained of. To prevent 
this, they propose that paper money 
should not be allowed a legal tender for 
the discharge of Sterling debts. But, 
Sir, however improper it might originally 
have been to have made our T[reasury] 
Notes such a tender, since we have al- 
ready compelled numbers to receive them 
as such, it would be an act of the highest 
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injustice, now to pass a Law that should 
disable them from passing this money 
away in the manner we have already 
obliged them to receive it. 

The merchants further complain, Sir, 
of being under obligation to receive in 
discharge of their sterling debts, Treasury 
Notes, to redeem which the funds ap- 
pointed are inadequate. If, Sir, they 
mean by funds, the Taxes imposed for 
this purpose, they are mistaken: but if 
by funds, they mean that the returns to 
the Treasury have been insufficient, they 
are right. For, Sir, since the emission of 
April ’57 the Taxes have been 4s. per 
poll, and that with the Land Tax only— 
exclusive of that on Tobacco, wheel-car- 
riages, Writs and Ordinary Licenses— 
amounts at a very moderate computation 
to 30M annually. In five collections, 
which have happened since ’57, the re- 
turns to the Treasury should, according 
to this state of the case, have amounted 
to 150M pounds.—But has this happened, 
Sir ?—No, for we know the sum burnt at 
the rising of last session was no more 
than 85M, and it is reported that 30M 
more lie in the Treasury. This is no 
more than 115M, which if we take from 
150, it will be found that 35M continue 
in circulation more than there ought to 
be. But, Sir, if this 30M pounds only, 
reported to be in the Treasury, should 
really not be there, then, Sir, there will 
remain in circulation 65M more than 
ought to be. 

An enormous deficiency this, sufficient 
to alarm not the merchants of Britain 
only, but every thinking person! More 
especially, Sir, as this deficiency has hap- 
pened during the course of five years 
only. Should this continue, what must 
be the case at the expiration of ’69—let 
every Gentleman judge. 

It remains then, Sir, to be our duty at 
this time to enquire from what cause 
these deficiencies have arisen? that if 
from the insufficience of the Taxes, they 
may be made sufficient; if from the bad 
execution of the laws, a better execution 
may be enforced; and a fair representa- 
tion of the case be made, in order to con- 
vince all that are concerned, that we pro- 
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pose to do strict justice, and that our 
Taxes, when they are properly collected 
and Secured will be fully sufficient to 
sink all the paper money that we have 
emitted. This, I am convinced, will 
satisfy all parties, and, indeed, more than 
this is not in our power to perform. 

I shall, therefore, move that a Com- 
mittee be appointed to examine the re- 
turns made to the Treasury for five years 
Jast past, and by comparing these with 
the Taxes imposed by Law during these 
years, to find whether those returns have 
been insufficient ;—If not, to report their 
opinion, what hath been the cause of the 
deficiency. 


Cory or AN ARTICLE PREPARED FOR THE 
Va. Gazette, By R. H, Lez,—On Pa- 
PER Money. 


Tertium fides diligenter examinandaest, 
si amicus ei sit, pro quo testimonium dat. 
Dig. L. xxu., Tit. 25. 


In proportioning the credit due to a 
witness, we should consider. well how, in 
friendship, he stands affected ¢o the per- 
son for whom he gives testimony. 


Mr. Rinp: 


Enveloped in the shade of retirement, 
and far removed from the line of your 
Post, Rusticus knew not until lately that 
he |had been honoured] with the Plan- 
ter’s notice, or he should sooner have [re- 
turned his] compliments to that Gentle- 
man. Rusticus however cannot help 
thinking that this writer would much 
better have considered the fitness of 
things, had his signature been Merchant 
instead of Planter; but, as this latter 
appellation best suits his purpose, to 
please him he shall retain the name, how 
remote svever his opinions may be from 
the rational and natural sentiments of an 
American Planter. 

The most concise and effectual method 
by which all disputes are to be termina- 
ted, and Truth, which should ever be the 
end of controversy, best attained, seems 


to be by placing the subject of disputa- 
tion, both as to terms and proposition, in 
a light sv clear that neither disputant may 
mistake the meaning of his adversary. 
Rasticus delivers it as his opinion to his 
countrymen, that it is unreasonable, tend- 
ing to introduce immorality, productive 
of too speedy a change of property, and 
repugnant to the practice of almost every 
nation in the Universe, to give one part 
of the community an exclusive privilege 
of establishing demands in public courts 
of justice on no other testimony but the 
oath of the interested party. 

That the general trade of this country 
being extremely fettered and confined, 
both in export and import, and the store- 
trade in particular, taking the advantage 
of this confinement to impose most op- 
pressively both in the price and quality 
of goods, deserve not the partial exercise 
of power in their favour by continuing 
an Act, giving the Retailers of goods 
alone the privilege (denied to every other 
member of the community) to recover 
their demands by the short method of 
swearing tothemonly. These, Mr. Rind, 
are propositions so evident to the least 
reflection, so entirely conformable to rea- 
son, and so well established by expe- 
rience, that I should own myself greatly 
surprised to find them the subject of 
doubt, did I not consider that interest can 
drive men into the grossest absurdities 
and push them on to the wildest attempts; 
a strong proof of which the public has 
lately seen in the very lame attempt to 
be witty made by the pretended Planter. 
But we will proceed to consider that part 
of his paper which has the appearance 
of argument. 

He seems, in the first place, surprised 
that it should be proposed to lay further 
restraints on a trade acknowledged to be 
already unreasonably fettered. If it were 
in the power of this County to remove 
those restraints, and by making the trade 
free to render it profitable, Rusticus 
would, in that case, advise all prudent 
encouragement; but when the restric- 
tions complained of, are imposed by a 
power not amenable to us, and when prac- 
tices have obtained under the protection 
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of such restraints which are leading to 
an entire change of property, with the 
ruin of its former possessors: such trade, 
far from being profitable (but to one side 
of the question) is destructive, and so 
proved from the enormous debt due to 
the stores, although they have regularly 
received by much the greatest part of the 
annual produce of our lands and labour. 

I know this will be imputed to extra- 
vagance and want of industry in our peo- 
ple. From these causes perhaps many 
suffer, but surely the more weighty rea- 
son will be found in the general bad 
quality of store-goods, in the high ster- 
ling advance laid on in Great Britain, and 
the unreasonable profit demanded in this 
country upon such advanced invoices. 
This is the trade, Mr. Rind, that Rusti- 
eus thinks is not entitled to the partial 
exercise of legislative favour for its en- 
couragement; and these are the imposi- 
tions which the interposition of British 
power, preventing the establishment of 
manufactories he:e, compels in a great 
measure a submission to. Now, altho’ 
we have seen an Act of Parliament 
against erecting Slitting Mills in Ame- 
rica, by which we are prevented from 
making nails; and altho’ our neighbours 
and countrymen, the New Englanders, 
are not allowed to sell us hats, because 
they can do it better and cheaper than 
Britain ; and notwithstanding this writer 
acknowledges that the great maritime 
powers preserve the Piratical States, and 
permit their robberies in the Mediterra- 
nean, that they may engross the trade, 
(in which however I hope he is mista- 
ken, )—I say, notwithstanding these facts, 
and his own acknowledgment, does the 
Planter tell us, the prevention of Manu- 
factories would be a stretch of power that 
he hopes the Authorities will never exert. 
He then proceeds to give us his opinion 
that Great Britain does of right impose 
the restraints complained of, and he en- 
deavours to prove it by his doctrine of 
Colonization. 

*Tis unnecessary here to consider this 
question: I shall, therefore, only re- 
mark, that the reasoning he uses on this 
subject, which filled every Grenvillian 
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pamphlet written during the late dispute 
on the Stamp Act, hath been aiready 
answered by the worthy friends of Ame- 
rican freedom, with the irresistible force 
of demonstration; and such arbitrary 
doctrine compelled to pass away before 
superior reason as mists are dissipated by 
the rising sun, If the Planter will con- 
sult the Grecian father of history, if he 
will look into Thucydides and Plutarch, 
he will find much more worthy and amia- 
ble principles of colonization than the 
interested, oppressive reasons which he 
supposes actuated Great Britain in the 
settlement of her Colonies. But, why 
does this Gentleman suppose that Rusti- 
cus meant ‘to force from the British Leg- 
islature some privilege beyond what we at 
present enjoy?” And why does he ima- 
gine that Great Britain will not suffer the 
repeal of an Act partial in its nature, and 
found improper from experience? I con- 
fess that I have a much better opinion of 
the magnanimity and justice of Great 
Britain than to conceive she will inter- 
pose to enable a small part of her people 
to ruin the rest, and insist on supporting 
an Act repugnant to the genius and poli- 
cy of her own common law, and violative 
of the plainest rules of justice and pru- 
dence. 

The religious obligation of an oath is a 
band so necessary in Society, that it can 
never be loosened without dangerous con- 
sequences, and therefore, the wisest na- 
tions upon earth, (instead of making it 
the interest of the swearer to violate his 
oath,) have not only with care removed 
temptation, but with severity punished 
the offence. It is observed with great 
propriety in Puffendorf’s book on the 
Law of Nature, &c., that ‘little trust is 
to be given to an oath where conscience 
is to be wounded or interest violated; the 
minds of men being ever ready to enter- 
tain this hope, that God Almighty may 
again, whose mercy even the Perjured 
Sinner is not forbidden to implore.’ And 
we see that the excellent system of law 
from whence the motto to this paper is 
extracted, directs great caution to be ob- 
served, even where the swearer is in 
friendship only with the person in whose 
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interest he maketh oath. How infinitely 
improper then must it be to admit of a 
man’s giving testimony in his own cause, 
where every motive of interest and friend- 
ship influence him to perjury! and by how 
precarious a tenure do the people of this 
country hold their property, while such 
oaths are in fashion! Think of this, I 
beseech you my Countrymen, and remedy 
the evil before it is too late. Fear not 
the threatened interposition of Great Bri- 
tain, since reason condemns, justice fur- 
bids and policy dissuades her from inter- 
fering in this business. 

It is in vain for the Gentleman to say 
that this method is necessary for the re- 
covery of just debts. In other countries 
shops are kept and goods sold; but in all 
places that I know, the Plaintiff must 
prove his debt by independent, disinter- 
ested testimony. Justice, I believe, is as 
well administered where such laws pre- 
vail, as it is here, which proves that no 
such necessity does exist. If by any im- 
proper credit given, or other injudicious 
proceeding of the trade, such departure 
from the established rules of reason and 
law is requisite to be continued, let them 
learn to correct their mistake for the fu- 
ture, that they may remain subject to the 
same regulations in Society that govern 
other men, and that traders are every 
where else subjected to. 

Rusticus entirely agrees with the Plan- 
ter about Frugality and Industry, and in 
behalf of the Country returns him thanks 
fur his wise and salutary advice. ’Tis 
true we are to be greatly benefitted by 
our Gentry superintending more imme- 
diately the cultivation of their lands,— 
by setting examples of frugal industry,— 
by renting on easy terms the land they 
cannot cultivate, to industrious poor peo- 
ple, who, while they benefit the landlord, 
add considerable strength to the commu- 
nity. But, as one good turn deserves 
another, and as I take this Gentleman to 
be a mercantile character, I will beg leave 
to recommend it to the practice of him- 
self and his Brethren, to be content with 
reasonable profits, to desist from advanc- 
ing Invoices in Britain, and rather to 
shorten than extend credit; as quick cir- 


culation is the life of business, and too 
extensive credit serves only to ruin the 
Debtor, at the same time that it distresses 
him who credits. 

I shall now, Mr. Rind, conclude with 
begging pardon of the public for tres- 
passing so long on their time, and of you 
for taking up so much of your paper. 

I am Sir, your friend and constant 
reader, 


Rusticus. 


Cory or aN ARTICLE (PROBABLY) FOR THE 
Va. Gazette, By R. H. Ler. 


Quousque tandem Catalina patientia 
abutere nostra ? 


‘To what extremity of abuse is the pa- 
tienee of a free and loyal people to be 
driven ?”? may the oppressed Inhabitants 
of Massachusetts Bay exclaim with the 
Roman Orator. If there be any who 
doubt that the brains of some people are 
disposed to giddiness by sudden elevation 
to high power, or if any person questions 
that the Governor of Massachusetts Bay 
is, or conceives himself to be the Tyrant 
of that Country, let such Doubters read 
the curious proclamation hereto subjoin- 
ed, which appears in the Northern pa- 
pers: Be it premised, as a fact admit- 
ting not of doubt with all sober persons, 
that every free subject of Great Britain 
has an absolute right to refuse buying 
from or selling to, any person or persons 
whatsoever. If it be not so, let this Gov- 
ernor produce his law, let it be shewn 
in what Code obligatory on British sub- 
jects itis ordained that such refusal is 
criminal, 

The severe and unexampled rigour with 
which this devoted Province has been al- 
ready afflicted, falls far short of this spon- 
taneous amasing effusion of their Ba- 
shaw’smind! Surely this Governor does 
not know the meaning of those important 
words, Zraiterous and Allegiance, which 
he thunders out with such dreadful de- 
nunciation. By your favour, Mrs. Rind, 
let him be informed, (for perhaps he 
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reads newspapers, tho’ law may never be 
his study,) that Treason, in its compre- 
hensive sense, is the highest crime, and 
has annexed to it the heaviest punish- 
ment known to the law; and that Alle- 
giance is no more than the legal obe- 
dience that every subject owes to his Sov- 
ereign. But there being no law making 
the refusal to buy or sell Treasonable, 
and no legal obedience to the Sovereign 
demanding any such absurdity as that a 
man must trade whether he chvoses or 
not. How wild and unwarrantable was it, 
to proclaim that persons agreeing not to 
buy or sell may be considered as ‘de- 
clared and open enemies of the King, 
Parliament, and kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain,’ and cautioning them to avuid enter- 
ing intosuch ‘unlawful, hostile and trai- 
terous combinations,’ as they would avoid 
‘the pains and penalties due to such ag- 
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gravated and dangerous offences!’ And 
to consummate all, the Magistrates and 
Officers are “‘commanded to take effec- 
tive care to apprehend and secure for 
trial all and every person who may here- 
after presume to publish, or offer to others 
to be signed, or shall themselves sign ”— 
what? An instrument of writing where- 
in the Signers agree not to buy or sell to 
or from Great Britain. Credite Posteri, 
that the Governor of Massachusetts Bay 
proclaimed many thousand people T'rai- 
tors for refusing to be Traders! When 
this Governor has been as long acquaint- 
ed with the duties of the Civil Sceptre as 
with those of the Military Truncheon, 
he will discover the deep guilt of thus 
abusing Multitudes of people, for the in- 
nocent exercise of rights essential to hu- 
man nature. 





THE PORTRAIT. 


BY JULIA PLEASANTS CRESWELL, 


It haunts me yet, with deep blue eyes, 


And braids of chesnut hair, 


Bound round a young Madonna’s brow, 


As saintly as twas fair. 


There was a strange, peculiar grace 


About that brow of snow: 


I never saw a lovelier face 
Than that of Ellen Lowe. 


It burst on me from out a frame, 


Hung on the parlor wall, 


And charmed me every time I came 


With some sweet dreamy thrall. 


I seemed to see her glide along 


As summer zephyrs flow, 


And almost thought I heard a song 


From joyous Ellen Lowe. 






Unloved. 


When full and clear the moon uprose 


Upon the colonnade, 


Adown the hedge of ancient box 


In dreams, with her, I strayed. 


Her white robes fluttered on the breeze, 


And as we wandered slow 


Beneath the old ancestral trees, 


I loved sweet Ellen Lowe. 


I all forgot that Death had sealed 


Those eyes of purest blue, 


And that her form of girlish grace 


Would never meet my view. 


There were her birds,—-an1 there her flowers 


In fragrant beauty grow ; 


There were the oak and ivy bowers, 


But where was Ellen Lowe? 


De Soto Parish, La. 





UNLOVED. 


BY MABEL. 


They were cousins, and both were or- 
phans. Mary was seven years old when 
the little Ida came to be the sunshine of 
Aunt Annesty’s quiet dwelling. Little 
used to baby caressing was the kind old 
lady, but her awkwardness soon disap- 
peared, and she seemed “to the ma- 
nor born,” as even the most experienced 
mother in the neighbourhood. Mary, 
from the beginning, almost idolized the 
little stranger, and never, in lordly cas- 
tle, or kingly palace, was baby more jeal- 
ously guarded, more faithfully tended. 
Peaceful, uneventful years glided away, 
then came the happy days when Ida 
walked, hand in hand with her cousin, to 
the village school. It was an unpretend- 
ing establishment; girls and boys to- 
gether, there, learned the solid branches 
of an English education. Music and 
dancing were arts unknown to its teach- 
ers; its patrons were seldom of the 
wealthier classes, yet it had a well-to-do 


appearance, and those connected with it 
were satisfied. 

Archie Willard had been, for years, 
its brightest ornament, but the day 
came when it was discovered he had ac- 
quired all that could be taught in the 
Franklin Seminary. <A clerkship being 
offered, he eagerly, and with the consent 
of his widowed mother, accepted. Mary 
and he were rival classmates, yet there 
had ever existed the kindliest feelings 
between them. Although he “had never 
told his love,” it was a tacit understand- 
ing among their friends, that Mary was 
one day to become Archie’s bride. Aunt 
Annesty was rather pleased with this 
prospect. To be sure, both the young 
people were poor, but each was blessed 
with a good head and a good heart; be- 
sides, years must elapse before their mar- 
riage, and in the meantime fortune 
might perform some miracle in their fa- 
vour, and even if she did not, why, they 
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could do very well—a little gale of ad- 
versity was sometimes an advantage. 

Aunt Annesty did not profess to be 
a philosopher, yet practically she was 
one. According to her views, whatever 
happened was for the best, and whatever 
did not happen ought not to happen. 
I have called her a philosopher—let 
me give her her proper title: she was 4 
true, humble Christian. In training up 
her nieces, she had not a light task. 
Never were girls more dissimilar. Ida 
being an universally acknowledged beau- 
ty, it was no wonder that vanity should 
become a prominently developed trait of 
her character, yet neither aunt nor cou- 
sin loved her the less for this, and she 
reigned paramount in both hearts. What 
was Mary’s predominant failing? I do 
not know. She was plain—almost ugly ; 
dark as a gypsey. She could not be vain. 
Even her golden-haired darling never 


thought of calling her beautiful. Yet, 
what mattered her homeliness? She 
seldom gave it a thought. If no one 


said, “ You are beautiful, Mary,” no 
one said, ‘‘ You are ugly.”’ Loving and 
beloved she certainly was, and that was 
all she cared to be. 

In her eighteenth year she ohtained a 
situation as teacher in the Franklin Sem- 
inary. Her salary nut only sufficed to 
pay Ida’s tuition, but also added many 
little comforts to Aunt Annesty’s house- 
hold. 

It was about this time that Mary first 
thought of becoming an authoress. Some 
little effusions of hers, published in the 
village paper, had attracted favourable 
attention, and although not fancying her- 
self to be a genius, she determined to de- 
vote her leisure hours to the pursuit of 
literature. ‘‘ The money I earn by wri- 
ting,” she said to herself, “ will perhaps 
be sufficient to save Ida from the neces- 
sity of toiling for a livelihood.” She 
consulted her aunt. 

“Do as you please, my dear,” said the 
good old lady. ‘I am sure you can write 
pretty stories, if you try; and if you are 
paid for them, I shall be glad—the 
money can be laid up for a rainy day.” 

And Mary wrote. Every evening while 
Ida conned her lessons or sewed, and the 
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dear aunt dozed over her knitting as she 
reclined in her great arm-chair by the 
fire, the young writer, with her little 
desk drawn close to the shaded lamp, 
scribbled page after page of most roman- 
tic nonsense. Very pretty stories—sweet 
word-pictures were thus produced. The 
practiced critic, glancing over them, 
would probably ejaculate, “ stuff!” The 
sage would not be apt to favour them 
with a second thought; and Mary her- 
self, in after years, felt no inclination to 
be proud of them. But in those halcyon 
days, critics, sages, and after years of 
wisdom, were all alike unthought of. 
Often Aunt Annesty waked from her 
dozing to make inquiries concerning the 
progress of “ the last chapter,” which as 
soon as finished, was always read aloud, 
to the great delight of Ida, whose pride 
in her cousin’s “great genius’ was un- 
bounded. Aunt Annesty shared the 
feelings of the young euthusiast, but 
wisely managed to conceal this fact ; and 
only now and then vouchsafed to drop a 
word of praise into Mary’s already over- 
flowing cup of bliss. And, to crown all, 
a willing publisher was soon found. 

Although in humble circumstances, 
Aunt Annesty was not without influen- 
tial friends, the principal of whom was 
Mr. Van Norman, a most worthy gentle- 
man, and the most flourishing lawyer in 
the county. ‘To him shespoke of Mary’s 
plans. He listened attentively, and gave 
unasked promise to do all in his power 
to aid the young aspirant. Her manu- 
scripts were accordingly placed in his 
hands, and ere many months she enjoyed 
the exquisite pleasure of reading her 
own first grand effort in one of the most 
popular magazines of the day. To be 
sure, she found “ golden opinions” far 
more plentiful than golden coins, yet the 
sum received was ample remuneration, 
and for a time “all went merry as a 
marriage bell.” 

But a great sorrow was at hand. Mary 
was scarcely twenty when the death of 
her aunt suddenly occurred. Never till 
then had either of the girls comprehend- 
ed the meaning of that chilling word— 
Motherless. But sympathizing friends 
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were near, and, for awhile, Mary was 
not permitted to feel that any great re- 
sponsibility had fallen upon her. It was 
arranged that she and Ida should hence- 
forth dwell with Mrs. Willard, who was 
eager to receive them. 

Aunt Annesty’s last articulate words 
were : 

“ Thank God, Mary, that I have lived 
to see you even as you are. I do not 
fear for you. Be a mother to little Ida— 
guard her as you would your own soul. 
I know you love her; lead her up to 
heaven. This parting is bitter, but we 
will meet again—won’t we, my darling? 
—in heaven !” 

These words were solemnly impressed 
on Mary’s mind, and it seemed to her, 
the way of duty was plain and easy 
enough. Poor girl! Although possess- 
ing wisdom beyond her years, she 
was hardly fitted to be the guide and 
guardian of one so beautiful and so way- 
ward as her petted cousin. She was 
completely blind to Ida’s faults; and 
where others saw vanity, petulance and 
selfishness, she beheld beauty—only beau- 
ty. Mrs. Willard ventured a little friend- 
ly remonstrance. 


“You are spoiling the child, my dear 
girl,” she said, “her dress is much too 
fine for one of her years and expecta- 
tions ; you allow her too much freedom. 
Take my advice, dear, before it is too 
late, and curb the little lady. See—” 


“Is she not lovely!” exclaimed the 
infatuated Mary, as Ida at this moment 
danced past the open door. “Is she not 
a perfect angel !—a sunbeam !” 

Mrs. Willard sighed. She felt that, 
on this one subject, Mary was, and ever 
would be, deaf to the voice of reason. 


Three pleasant, uneventful years pass- 
ed away. Mary still held her situation 
in the village seminary, and still contin- 
ued to write for publication. Her wri- 
tings were very successful, and she was 
amassing quite a little fortune. Success 
had made her glad, but not vain. Few 
of her personal acquaintances knew 
aught of her literary pursuits. To them 
she was a dear, child-like, loveable wo- 
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man—nothing more. One or two lovers 
came to woo, but failed to win. And 
Archie Willard? No, no, Ae was not 
one of the rejected. Dwelling under the 
same roof, joining in the same amuse- 
ments, walking daily together the same 
little meadow path leading from home 
to school and store, Mary and he had 
learned to love each other dearly, But 
when any one in her presence ventured 
to speak of him as her lover, she always 
said, blushing a little to be sure : 

“We have been playmates since in- 
fancy—he is to me as a brother.” 

At the house of a friend the cousins 
became acquainted with a sweet, accom- 
plished girl. Mary greatly admired but 
Ida absolutely loved her at first sight. 
This love was fully reciprocated, and the 
young stranger was persuaded to spend 
a few days at Mrs. Willard’s. Miss War- 
ren now insisted that both, or at least one 
of the girls, should accompany her on 
her return home. Mary could not, just 
then, forsake school duties, but Ida read- 
ily consented to go. No one, not even 
Mr. Willard, opposed this plan, and the 
little pet was soon prepared for her thirty 
miles’ journey. Although her darling 
was to be absent only a week, Mary wept 
like a child when the hour of separation 
came, and Ida—thoughtless as she was— 
sobbed bitterly when the time came to 
whisper ‘“‘Good bye.” Archie was not 
at home when Ida took her departure, 
and on his return, late in the evening, it 
was observed by his mother that he 
seemed greatly depressed. “A slight 
headache,” was his excuse, and he was 
permitted to retire earlier than usual, 
without being annoyed by further ques- 
tioning. Next evening, when Mary dis- 
missed school, Archie met her at the 
door. 

As they trod the familiar, homeward 
path together, their thoughts and conver- 
sation were naturally of the absent one. 
“*T almost wish she had not gone,” Mary 
said, “‘and yet it makes me glad to feel 
that she is enjoying some of the world’s 
pleasures; the dear child is fond of gaie- 
ty; I keep her too much confined. She 
shall travel next summer. A trip North 
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would be a real benefit to her. Don’t 
you think so?” 

‘**T have long sought this opportunity,’’ 
Archie began, quite heedless of the ques- 
tion. “Ida, as yet, knows nothing of 
the bold hope I entertain—it is for you 
to decide whether or not she shall ever 
know—without your sanction I would 
never dare to avowmylove. Say, Mary, 
dear Mary, are you willing that I should 
try to win her?” The startled girl look- 
ed up into the young man’s agitated face. 
She was pale, but strangely calm; her 
words were slowly but unfalteringly spo- 
ken. You ask much, Archie—she is too 
young,—wait awhile—a year or two, I 
can answer better then.” “ A year or 
two!” echoed the lover; ‘surely, surely 
you are jesting? Nec, no, Mary, I must 
know what you think now. Say that I 
am not worthy, and ere Ida’s return I 
shall have gone beyond the reach of 
temptation. I cannot remain here to see 
her won by another. Mary, you must 
answer me now!” Many emotions were 
contending in the young guardian’s heart, 
yet her voice did not falter. ‘You are 
worthy, dear Archie. May God bless 
you both !” 

And into Mary’s soul came that most 
bitter knowledge. She loved—in vain. 
From everybody; from herself, most of 
all, must she struggle to hide this heavy 
secret. A few days of intense agony, 
and then she found strength to say with- 
in herself, “I can, I will bear it.” Ida, 
on her return, could not but be shocked 
by the change which the brief period of 
her absence had wrought in her cousin ; 
and for a time so great was her anxiety 
that all selfish feelings seemed banished 
furever. Her thoughtfulness and tender 
assiduities did not escape the observation 
of Mrs. Willard, who found occasion to 
gratify Mary by saying, “ Ida is certain- 
ly improving; if present promise is fulfilled 
she will indeed become a most interest- 
ing woman.” Mary’s only reply to this 
remark was a quiet smile. She had 
never doubted her little darling’s perfec- 
tion, and she felt assured that, sooner or 
later, all would be compelled to acknowl- 
edge it. 
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The great struggle was soon past, and 
if any pain remained in Mary’s heart, 
because of disappointed love, she herself 
was. happily ignorant of it. She was 
now really anxious that the course of 
Archie’s love should “run smooth.” That 
Ida would return his affection, she scarce- 
ly doubted, yet she could not furbear hop- 
ing his wooing would be slow. 

A fortnight after Ida’s return, the 
peace of the household was disturbed by 
the arrival of a letter. A _ servant, 
through mistake, handed it to Mary, who 
at once took it to her little cousin, for 
whom it was intended. Ida’s agitation, 
on receiving it, was very great; she 
thrust it into her pocket without break- 
ing the seal, and presently arose hurried- 
ly and quitted the apartmeut. Mary was 
much perplexed, but checked her impulse 
to fullow and demand an explanation. She 
knew not what course to pursue, Next 
day was the Sabbath ; Mary had a severe 
headache, and spent the morning in her 
room. Ida went with Archie to church. 
Mary had succee‘ed in her attempts to 
southe the fevered throbbing of her brain, 
and was qu-etly sleeping when they re- 
turned. When she awoke Ida was kneel- 
ing by the bedside, her head bowed upon 
her hands, sobbing bitterly. To Mary’s 
eager questioning there was, at first, no 
reply; but the mystery was soon solved, 
for the weeping girl’s first words were, 
“Oh, Mary, that hateful Archie Wil- 
lard!” 

“Ts that all!” said Mary, with a sigh 
of relief. ‘* He has told you all, then?” 

“ Tle says he has your consent,” sobbed 
Ida. ‘Oh, Mary, how could you—how 
could you be so cruel! I hate him— 
oh, how I hate him! Mary, Mary, say 
you are not angry ;—I wont—I never will 
marry him !” 

“ Be calm, darling,” Mary said, sooth- 
ingly, as she stooped to kiss the uplifted 
brow of the sweet pleader. “If you can- 
not love Archie, do not trouble yourself 
because of my consent. I can never he 
willing to see you bestow your hand upon 
one who does not possess your heart. 
But why do you hate him, Ida?” 

“* Because—because I do—and—Mary 


—promise—please promise me you will 
not scold when you read this letter,” 

The young guardian smiled as she 
reached forth her hand to take the paper 
which Ida drew from her bosom. ‘ Have 
I ever scolded you, darling?” was all she 
said. 

With breathless anxiety Ida waited 
while her cousin glanced rapidly over the 
pages of the elaborate epistle. ‘‘ And 
who is this George Walton?” at length 
asked Mary. ‘‘ What means such haste? 
Why did you not wait until you had 
known him better? This is mere folly— 
madness !” 

“You will not think so after you have 
seen him,” said Ida, boldly. ‘He is 
young, handsome, intelligent and—rich ; 
what more could mortal desire?” And 
the volatile beauty laughed; but that 
silvery laughter now, for the first time, 
failed to awaken an echo in Mary’s heart. 

Although Ida so greatly hated Archie, 
she had calmly enough listened to his 
avowal of love, and not until out of his 
sight had she given vent to her real feel- 
ings; she had spoken evasively in reply 
to his question—and he still hoped. 

On Tuesday Mr. Walton arrived. Ma- 
ry was little disposed to view him kindly, 
and her first interview with him only 
served to confirm her preconceived un- 
favourable opinion. That night she said 
to her cousin: “Let this rash engage- 
ment be at once broken, my darling; you 
are too young to marry; besides, even 
were you old enough, I could never feel 
willing to see you wed a man like this 
Mr. Walton.” 

Ida answered, flippantly, “‘ You are 
prejudiced, Mary; you wish to forward 
Archie’s plans, but, believe me, I was 
not born to be a poor hireling’s wife. 
What is he? A paltry clerk, dependant 
upon pitiful wages for daily bread! You 
do not know George Walton; you have 
seen him only once. It is you who are 
rash. Forgive me cousin, I speak but 
the truth.” 

We will not linger to record the many 
arguments with which Mary sought to 
change Ida’s determination. Entreaties, 
prayers, tears, and even threats were em- 
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ployed—but all in vain. At last, the 
young guardian faintly hoping to hear 
some govud concerning her cousin’s be- 
trothed, wrote to Miss Warren, whose 
reply was as follows: 

“Mr. Walton is a member of one of 
our best families. By the death of his 
father, he has lately become master of 
considerable wealth; yet, such is his 
character, he is generally despised, and 
tolerated in society only because of his 
connections and his gold. Do not think 
of permitting Ida to accept him; misery, 
nothing but misery, could be the result 
of such a union. He was introduced to 
her at a party. No one thought of dan- 
ger, for it was not supposed that she 
would, for a moment, listen to his ad- 
dresses. I would do much to arouse her 
from this horrible fascination. I feel 
greatly distressed, because of my agency 
in the matter. Save her, my friend. 
Never sanction the marriage,” 

Mary thought it well to let Ida see this 
letter. 

‘‘She is jealous,” said the infatuated 
girl, scornfully, ‘‘ George has already told 
me of her manoeuvres to win him.” 

From this time forward, Mr. Walton’s 
visits were very frequent. Ie saw ex- 
actly how matters stood, but made no ex- 
eriion to gain Mary’s favour; on the con- 
trary, he showed plainly enough how 
greatly he disliked her; more than once 
the burning glare of his fierce, black eyes 
caused her to shudder. Ida observed all 
this, but said within herself, “I cannot 
blame him; she was the aggressor.” 
Two months passed; and then the strife 
ended—Ida eloped with Mr. Walton. 

Poor Archie knew not of her departure 
until many days afterwards, for when 
she left he was ill—almost dying. In the 
delirium of fever he betrayed, to his 
mother, the anguish of hissoul. Surely, 
oh, Ida—lost Ida, you never meant to in- 
flict such suffering ! 

To Mary, was granted no blessed period 
of forgetfulness. When Archie awoke to 
consciousness, she was with his mother, 
watching beside him ; but his first thoughts 
were for the absent, and his first words 
were, “ Where is Ida, mother?” Soon 
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he learned all; but Life triumphed. In 
a few weeks the young man was able to 
mingle again with the world’s workers. 
But his beautiful, native village was now 
as a hateful prison to him, and his poor 
mother, struggling against her own heart, 
urged him to go to the great city. He 
obeyed, and soon found, in New Orleans, 
good friends and profitable employment. 
And how was it with Mary? Her school 
duties, which, for a time, had been dis- 
continued, were again renewed; but her 
wasting form and sunken cheek were 
pitiful to see. Often, often did her step 
falter in the path—the pleasant meadow 
path—where she and Ida and Archie had 
so many times walked together. 

A musical laugh, coming suddenly to 
her ear, or the quick tread of a passing 
etranger, would cause her heart to throb 
wildly. But day by day, hope grew 
fainter. Months, years passed, and yet 
no word from Ida. Rumor said that Mr. 
Walton had taken his beautiful bride to 
Europe. His bankers were questioned, 


but they shrugged their shoulders, and 
kept silence. 
Archie visited his mother twice every 


year, and on these occasions he never 
failed to bring some handsome present to 
his “sweet sister Mary.” 

Fortune smiled upon him; he was 
prosperous, and seemed happy. Once he 
brought a bundle of magazines and papers 
to Mary. “In each you will find some- 
thing particularly interesting,” he said. 
“You have won a pleasant fame, my 
sister, and it gives me inexpressible 
pleasure to see your works so praised, 
your name so honoured—but Mary, dar- 
ling, you are only a shadow of your for- 
mer self; this constant drudgery is abso- 
lutely killing you. Why toil so? Give 
up your situation in that old seminary ; 
lay aside your pen and enjoy life while 
you may—for my sake, sister, if not for 
your own. I cannot be happy while you 
are thus a slave.” 

* She has not written this many a day,” 
said Mrs. Willard, affectionately, “ but 
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that school will be her death,-—every day, 
every day, rain or shine, away she goes, 
I have tried my best to make her give it 
up, but its no use talking to her; she’ll 
keep on going as long as she’s able to 
put one foot before the other.” 

“Tt is pleasant employment,” Mary 
said, quietly, “I cannot forsake it; it 
does not injure my health. I am nota 
slave, Archie,” she continued, turning a 
grateful smile upon him, “ slaves are not 
loved and tended as Tam. Have I nota 
home—a mother—a brother.” 

The faltering voice smote painfully 
upon the listeners’ hearts, but each felt 
that further discussion, on this subject, 
would be painful and useless. 

Another summer went by, and then 
Mary was called to that blessed land 
where “the weary are at rest.” In the 
morning of Autumn—the season she 
loved best—when her forest-girt home 
seemed beautiful as enchanted land, with 
its gorgeous enclosure of green and pur- 
ple, crimson and gold; in that most regal 
time when the loveliest of earth’s flowers 
feel the first, faint breath of their coming 
destroyer ;—even then our sweet Mary 
faded from our sight. Archie reached 
home in time to see her consigned to the 
grave. Never till that hour had he known 
how he loved her, and bitter were the 
tears he dropped upon her cold, white 
face—that dear face, smiling even in 
death as it had ever smiled on him. 

Mrs. Willard sold her village property, 
and went to the new home which her son 
had prepared for her, in the city. Soon 
this home was exchanged for one more 
stately. Another Mrs, Willard was wel- 
comed there, and the mother gladly ac- 
knowledged that Archie’s bride was good 
and beautiful as heart could wish. 

Now, there is a merry, blue-eyed little 
Mary inthe household. Often the happy 
father takes her on his knee and talks to 
her of the gentle one whose name she 
bears. Ida is never mentioned. Her 
memory is now “as a dream that is told.” 

Newtonia, Miss., 1860. 
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MY NATIVE SOUTHERN LAND. 


I love thee—dearly love thee—thou glorious Southern land, 
With all thy varied scenery of mountain, vale and strand; 
Thy rushing rivers, grand and free, that pour their ceaseless tide, 


And the gold and purple tracery that makes thy sunsets’ pride. 


Not for these alone I love thee, oh! bounteous native land, 
But for gallant deeds of high emprise wrought by our Fathers’ hand 
For burning words of eloquence that thrilled each hearer’s heart, 


And urged ‘twixt life and liberty to choose the nobler part. 


I love my Father’s native land, where o’er his honoured grave 
The wild Catalpa’s fragrant bloom, and palmy branches wave— 
There, too, my mother sleeping lies beneath the verdant sod, 


Taught by a patriot sire, she loved her country next to God. 


From fair Potomac’s wooded banks to where our inland sea 
Laves ever with it crested waves the country of the free— 
From where the broad Atlantic roars, majestic in its might, 


To where the farthest Texan plain sleeps in its sunshine bright— 


I love the South, I love her land—her people and her homes, 
I envy not Italia her palaces and domes— 
Even that fair isle I envy not—which from beyond the sea 


Points scornful at us, and thanks God she is not such as we. 


Though those who should our brothers be, despise us and deride, 
And those who should be first to cheer—have been the first to chide; 
Though they mock when dangers threaten us, and coldly turn away, 


And will not see the w.ongs we bear, nor heed the words we say— 


Yet, oh! thou beauteous Southern land, thy children love thee still, 
And their hearts must ever cling to thee, through good report and ill; 
And would not give the name they bear-.-the fame their fathers won, 


To gain the fairest heritage that e’er the sun shone on! 


M. 


Surry C. H., Va. 
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Of all the women who have ever writ- 
ten verses, from the days of Sappho, 
downward, there is no one who has es- 
tablished the claim to the title of érue 
poet with more distinctness than Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. We would even 
go further than this, and aver, thit of 
all women who have ever made poetry 
their vehicle of thought, she has shown 
herself the most august in conception, 
the most comprehensive, the truest to the 
high and severe principles of art, the 
most suggestive, the ablest to fulfil the 
poet’s mission. She has been called the 
Milton of her sex, and altogether justly ; 
for her intellectual strength towers as 
much above that of other female poets, 
as does the genius of the majestic epic 
bard over all other masters of song. 


The personnel of an author is a key to 
the clearer comprehension and fuller ap- 
preciation of his writings. We all the 
more thoroughly enjoy the philosophic 
meditativeness of Wordsworth, when we 
know that his poems are really an auto- 
biograpby of his own communings with 
nature, in his tranquil home at Gras- 
mere, We need to read De Quincey’s 
“Confessions,” to be prepared for his 
fitful, dreamy fancies. Particularly does 
this hold true in regard to female wri- 
ters, whose intenser susceptibilities lay 
them open to more decided impressions 
from their immediate surroundings. Mrs. 
Norton’s brooding melancholy no longer 
seems intolerable with us, when we re- 
cognize in it the consequence of her trials 
and her wrongs. 


So of the author whose writings we have 
under consideration. To many readers, 


there may seem a morbidness in the pre- 
vailing tone of seriousness, nay, even of 
sorrow, with which they almost all are 
more or less touched. As an interpre- 
tation of this, we cannot do better than 
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make the reader acquainted, if he be not 
already so, with a few details of Mrs. 
Browning’s life, drawn from some remi- 
niscences of her by her friend, Mary 
Russell Mitford, the genial English au- 
thoress, who has but recently passed 
away. She says: 


“ My first acquaintance with Elizabeth 
Barrett commenced about fifteen years 
ago. She was certainly one of the most 
interesting persons I had ever seen. 
Everybody who then saw her said the 
same; so that it is not merely the im- 
pression of my partiality or enthusiasm. 
Of a slight, delicate figure, with a shower 
of dark curls falling on either side of a 
most expressive face, large, tender eyes, 
richly fringed by dark eye-lashes, a 
smile like a sunbeam, and such a look of 
youthfulness, that I had some difficulty 
in persuading a friend, in whose car- 
riage we went together to Chiswick, that 
the translatress of the ‘Prometheus of 
Aischylus,’ the authoress of the ‘ Essay 
on Mind,’ was old enough to be intro- 
duced into company, in technical lan- 
guage, was out, 

‘“‘ The year after this, was a most pain- 
ful one to herself and to all who loved 
her. She broke a blood-vessel upon the 
lungs, which did not heal. If there had 
been consumption in the family, that 
would have intervened: there were no 
seeds of the fatal English malady in her 
constitution, and she escaped. Still, 
however, the vessel did not heal, and on 
the approach of winter her physician 
ordered her to a milder climate. Her 
eldest brother, a brother in heart and 
talent, worthy of such a sister, together 
with other devoted relatives, accompa- 
nied her to Torquay ; and there occurred 
the fatal event which saddened her bloom 
of youth, and gave a deeper hue of 
thought and feeling, especially of devo- 
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tional feeling, to her poetry. I have 
so often been asked what could be the 
shadow that had passed over that young 
heart, that now that time has softened 
the first agony, it seems to me right that 
the world should hear the story of an 
accident in which there was much sor- 
row, but no blame. 

“Nearly a twelvemonth had passed, 

and the invalid, still attended by her af- 
fectionate companions, had derived much 
benefit from the mild sea-breezes of 
Devonshire. One fine summer morning 
her favourite brother, together with two 
other fine young men, his friends, em- 
barked on board a small sailing-vessel, 
for a trip of a few hours. Excellent 
sailors all, and familiar with the coast, 
they sent back the boatmen, and took the 
management themselves, of their little 
craft. Danger was not dreamt of by 
any one: after the catastrophe no one 
‘could divine the cause; but in a few 
minutes after their embarkation, and in 
sight of their very windows, just as they 
were crossing the bar, the boat went 
down, and all who were in her perished. 
: Even the bodies were never found. 
_ his tragedy nearly killed Elizabeth 
Barrett. She was utterly prostrated by 
horror and grief, and by a natural but 
most unjust feeling that she had been, in 
some sort, the cause of this great mis- 
ery: for it so chanced that all the three 
were of the dearest and the best. It was 
not until the following year that she 
could be removed in an invalid carriage, 
and by journeys of twenty miles a day, 
to her afflicted family, and her London 
home. * * * Still she clung to litera- 
ture and to Greek: in all probability 
she would have died without that whole- 
some diversion to her thoughts. Iler 
medical attendant did not always under- 
stand this. To prevent the remonstrance 
of her physician, she caused a small edi- 
tion of Plato to be so bound as to resem- 
ble a novel. He did not know, skilful 
and kind though he were, that to her 
such books were not an arduous and 
painful study, but a consolation and a 
delight. 

“Returned to London, she began the 
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life she continued for so many years, 
confined to one large, commodious but 
darkened chamber, admitting only her 
own affectionate family, and a few devo- 
ted friends. (I myself have often joy- 
fully travelled five-and-furty miles to 
see her, and returned the same evening 
without entering another house;) read- 
ing almost every book worth reading, 
in almost every language, and giving 
herself, heart and soul, to that poetry 
of which she seemed born to be the 
priestess. 

“Gradually her health improved. 
About fuur years ago she married Mr. 
Browning, and immediately accompanied 
him to Pisa. They then settled in Flor- 
ence; and this summer I have had the 
exquisite pleasure of seeing her once 
in London, with a lovely boy at her knee, 
almost as well as ever.” 


To this long extract, we beg leave te 
add another from [lillard’s charming 
book—* Six Months in Italy”’—in which 
he speaks of the Brownings in their 
Italian home. 


—‘ One of my most delightful associ- 
ations with Florence arises from the 
fact, that here I made the acquaintance 
of Robert and Elizabeth Browning. A 
happier home and a more perfect union 
than theirs, it is not easy to imagine: 
and this completeness arises not only 
from the rare qualities which each pos- 
sesses, but from their adaptation to each 
other. Browning’s conversation is like 
the poetry of Chaucer, or like his own, 
simplified and made transparent. His 
countenance is so full of vigour, fresh- 
ness and refined power, that it seems 
impossible to think he can ever grow old. 
Mrs. Browning is, in many respects, the 
correlative of her husband. As he is 
full of manly power, so she is a type of 
the most sensitive and delicate woman- 


hood. She has been a great sufferer from — 


ill health, and the marks of pain are 
stamped upon her person and manner. 
Iler figure is slight, her countenance 
expresssive of genius and sensibility, 
shaded by a veil of long brown locks; 
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and her tremulous voice often flutters 
over her words, like the flame of a dy- 
ing candle over the wick. I have never 
seen & human frame which seemed so 
nearly a transparent veil for a celestial 
and immortal spifit. She is a soul of 
fire, enclosed in a shell of pearl.” 


Having thus introduced our poet in 
her own individuality to the reader, we 
proceed to some desultory criticisms upon 
her works. 

Elizabeth Barrett’s right and title to 
wear the “singing robes,” was not per- 
haps recognized beyond the circle of the 
privileged few, so instantly and unhesi- 
tatingly as in the case of many of her 
tuneful sisters. She never wrote mere 
women’s verses,—very sweet, very musi- 
cal, very tender, and very guiltless of 
being overburdened with thought—such, 
in short, as the public and the critics al- 
ways expect women to write. Her ear- 
liest efforts were of a character and ina 
style quite out of the ordinary line, and 
were marked by a striking originality 
and fervour wholly removed from the 
morbid and excessive sentiment with 
which the writings of too many of her 
sex are with sufficient justice reproach- 
ed. She did not, even in her girlhood— 
for we find her an authoress at fifteen— 
allow herself to weave poetry whose soft, 
mellifluous cadences fill the ear pleas- 
antly, but leave the mind empty—touch 
the heart with their gentle pathos and 
plaintive wailings, but teach it nothing— 
charm by their gracefulness, while they 
disarm criticism through their appealing 
weakness. 

One of her earliest published poems 
was “The Seraphim.” The choice of 
subject and the treatment are eminently 
characteristic. It is open to grave ob- 

jection as too daring in its theme, as too 
bold a handling by earthly hands, of 
matters of the sublimest sacredness: for 
it attempts to pourtray the emotions of 
attendant spirits, as they hang awe-struck 
and amazed, over the scene of the Cruci- 
fixion. Not that it is not approached 
with the most adoring reverence and 
faith, and does not abound in much that 
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is vigorous and beautiful: but we dis- 
like altogether this sort of dealing with 
subjects so hallowed and solemn. It is 
too much like a reproduction of the 
“Miracle Plays’ of the Middle Ages— 
albeit that the dramatic poem of which 
we speak bears the chastened, refined, 
purifying marks of Mrs. Browning’s 
truly Christian genius. Yet it gives to- 
ken of the same sort of strength which 
we find afterwards developed in ‘The 
Drama of Exile,’”’ and still later, though 
in &@ manner wholly different, in the 
pages of “ Aurora Leigh.” 

We have said that Mrs, Browning 
walks in quite a different path from other 
female poets. Nothing is more proai- 
nent about her, than her impassioned 
earnestness; and this earnestness and 
eagerness of purpose often so hurries her 
along, that she forgets to think about the 
draperied arrangements of these same 
“ singing robes,” or to pause for the sake 
of considering whether their folds are dis- 
posed with the most artistic grace. Nor 
is she so dainty withal, as to fear their 
assoilment from her trailing them upon 
the ground in her strong abandon, when 
it suits her mood so to let them trail. 
How rugged, oftentimes, are her tren- 
chant lines—not because it were not an 
easy task to smooth them down to the 
requirements of the nice ear of the critic; 
but because she chcoses not to abate one 
jot of their rough strength for the sake 
of sweeter rhythmic flow. Occasionally 
this peculiarity amounts to a decided 
fault, and there is a want of elaboration— | 
an eschewing of smoothness that offends 
the ear, and seems the result of culpable 
carelessness. 

It must not be assumed, from what has 
been said, that we consider Mrs. Brown- 
ing to be unfeminine in her mental or- 
ganism. On the contrary, the tenderest, 
holiest humanities, the sweetest woman- 
liness characterize the whole of her wri- 
tings. If to be strong, self-reliant, in- 
tensely earnest, large-hearted, singularly 
fearless, and capable of taking many- 
sided views, unwarped by prejudices, and 
unweakened by the mere prettinesses 
that so often broider the web of woman’s 
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verses,—if to be all this is masculine, 
then may our poet be soconsidered. We 
do not need to take her books with an 
allowance ;—to award them 





. “ the praise 
Which men give women when they judge 
a book, 
Not as mere work,—but as mere woman’s 
work,— 


Expressing the comparative respect, 
Which means the absolute scorn.” 


The learning, of which her pages furnish 
unmistakable proof, the perfect natural- 
ness of her ever-ready classic and scho- 
larly illusions and illustrations, compel a 
respect which the masculine is slow to 
yield, except as a matter of chivalry, to 
one of the opposite sex. Her scholarship 
is of the most unquestioned character ; 
and just because it is true and profound, 
- even measured by the rule applied to 
learned men, is she free from all the lit- 
tleness of pedantry. She may introduce 
Greek and Hebrew—even Arabic, into 
her text, but we feel, as we read, how un- 
worthy the suspicion were, that a desire 
for a display of her rich resources could 
have anything to do with such introduc- 
tions. She may indulge, as she does, in 
the most subtle similes drawn from dim 
Grecian myths,—she may amaze us by 
her potent skill in the use of significant, 
concentrated expressions that convey in 
a word, an epitome of a poet’s life and 
characteristics,—as when she speaks of 
“Euripides, the human ”—“ Electric Pin- 
dar’”’—* Lucretius, better than his mood;” 
or we may wonder as we are made to 
feel her familiarity with the ‘“ golden 
mouthed Chrysostom,” or “ Gregory Na- 
zianzen,” or ‘ the great obscure” of all 
time, whose names even scarcely reach 
ordinary readers,—and yet produce no 
impression, by all this, that there is the 
remotest intention of a show of intellec- 
tual riches, Her learning is quite be- 


yond the point of being “dangerous” to 
any body but her reader, who may find 
himself obliged, Grecian or Roman though 
he be, to confess occasionally that her 
memory for what Aristophanes thought, 
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or ITesiod wrote, or the Mantuan sang, 
far outstrips his own. 

The vehement earnestness of Mrs. 
Browning constantly impresses us, and by 
sympathy, we catch her spirit as we read. 
She herself says, in one of her eloquent 
prefaces—‘ Poetry has been to me as se- 
rious a thing as life, and life has been a 
very serious thing. I never mistook plea- 
sure for the final cause of poetry; nor 
leisure for the hour of the poet.” 

We do not see what call we have to 
grant to intellect a sex. Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s has none, we think. Has Words- 
worth been more philosophic—or Byron 
risen to a greater height of inspired pas- 
sion—or Shelley been more ideal, or Ten- 
nyson shown truer artistic power? And 
yet her pathos is deeper than Caroline 
Norton’s—her tenderness more subduing 
than Felicia [lemans’—her treatment of 
the divine sentiment of love, as superior 
to the everlasting twaddle of L. E. L. as 
daylight is to darkness. Her Love-son- 
nets are the very finest, subtlest, rarest, 
take them as a whole, which we have 
ever read on that subject. Not that the 
standing charge, of being too abstract, 
too abstruse, may not be urged against 
some of them: but their astonishing skill 
at analysis—their high-wrought emotions 
—their sacred truthfulness, are beyond 
praise. Did Petrarch, the acknowledged 
master of the love-sonnet, ever indite 
anything sweeter or purer than the fol- 
lowing? Though, indeed, one scarcely 
knows how to select—the whole cluster 
is so exquisite and so spiritual. 


“First time he kissed me, he but only 
kissed 

The fingers of this hand wherewith I write, 

And ever since it grew more clean and 
white--- 

Slow to world-greetings,---quick with its 
‘Oh, list !’ 

When angels speak. A ring of amethyst 

I could not wear here plainer to my sight 

Than that first kiss. The second passed 
in height 

The first, and sought the forehead, and 
half missed, 

Half falling on the hair. 
meed ! 


Oh, beyond 
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That was the chrism of love which love’s 
own crown, 

With sanctifying sweetness, did precede. 

The third, upon my lips was folded down 

In perfect, purple state! since when, in- 
deed, 

Ihave been proud, and said---‘ My love! 
my own!’” 


But we are lingering in our pleasant 
task, and must proceed to particularize 
briefly some of her more prominent 


poems. 

“The Drama of Exile” is a very no- 
ble conception, abounding with passages 
that would not stain the genius of Milton 
himself. Mrs. Browning’s preface, in 
the second volume of her works, is of it- 
self so fine, and so clearly sets forth the 
central idea of her poem, that we will be 
pardoned for again quoting. She says: 
““My own subject was the new and 
strange experience of the fallen Humani- 
ty, as it went forth from Paradise into 
the wilderness: with a peculiar reference 
to Eve’s allotted grief, which, consider- 
ing that self-sacrifice belonged to her wo- 
manhood, and the consciousness of being 
the organ of the Fall to her offence—ap- 
peared to me imperfectly apprehended 
hitherto, and more expressible by a wo- 
man than a man. There was room, at 
least, for lyrical emotion, in those first 
steps into the wilderness—in the first 
sense of desolation after wrath—in that 
first audible gathering of the reproachful 
‘groan of the whole creation ””—in that 
first darkening of the hills from the with- 
drawing footsteps of angels,—and in that 
first silence of the voice of God. And I 
took pleasure in driving in, like a pile, 
stroke upon stroke, the idea of Hxile— 
admitting Lucifer as an extreme Adam, 
to represent the ultimate tendencies of 
sin and loss,—that that idea might be 
strong to bear up the contrary one of the 
heavenly good and glory. But, when all 
was done, I felt afraid of my position. 
I had promised my own intentions to shut 
close the gates of Eden between Milton 
and myself, so that none might say I 
dared to walk in his footsteps. He should 
be within, I thought, with his Adam and 
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Eve, unfallen or fallen, and I, without, 
with my exiles—J, also, an exile! It 
would not do. The subject and his glory 
covering it, swept through the gates, and 
I stood full in it against my will, and 
contrary to my vow, till I shrank back, 
hesitating, almost desponding.”’ 


The “Drama,” as a whole, has grave 
faults. It was an error, as we conceive, 
to cast it in the dramatic form,—an error 
induced, perhaps, by the author’s exceed- 
ing devotion to the old Greek artists. 
Had she thrown it into the Epic mould, 
instead,—thus leaving out the choruses 
and semi-choruses—the spirits of earth, 
and spirits of air, whose chimed utter- 
ances break in unpleasantiy upon the 
otherwise majestic movement of the 
whole, the power of the poem would have 
been greatly enhanced. ‘To the modern 
taste, these interspersions are decided 
blemishes—an unnecessary reproducing 
of an antique fashion which the world of 
literature left behind with the days of its 
childhood. There is an inconsistency, 
too, in applying the form of the Greek 
tragedy to such a subject—an uncouth 
adornment of a theme which should be 
treated only with the severest and grand- 
est simplicity. Notwithstanding that 
this objection must always, to a pure 
taste, lie against it, the ‘“‘ Drama” is full 
to overflowing with thoughts of sufficient 
originality, power and beauty, to make 
the reputation of half a score of poets. 
Ilere isa passage of wonderful strength ; 
Lucifer says: 


“Dost thou remember, Adam, when the 
curse 

Took us in Eden? On a mountain-peak 

Half-sheathed in primal woods, and glit- 
tering 

In spasms of awful sunshine, at that hour 

A lion couched,--part raised upon his 
paws, 

With his calm, massive face turned full on 
thine, 

And his mane listening. When the ended 


curse 

Left silence in the world,---right suddenly 

He sprang up rampant, and stood straight 
and stiff, 
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As if the new reality of death 

Were dashed against his eyes,---and roared 
so fierce, 

(Such thick, carniverous passion in his 
throat, 

Tearing a passage through the wrath and 
fear)--- 

And roared so wild, and smote from all the 
hills 

Sach keen, fast echoes, crumbling down the 
vales 

To distant silence,---that the forest beasts, 

One after one, did mutter a response 

In savage and in sorrowful complaint, 

Which trailed along the gorges.” 


Toward the close of the “Drama,” 
Christ is represented as speaking in vis- 
ion. In reference to this, which had been 
objected to, as a trespass upon too sacred 
ground, Mrs. Browning says—“ There is 
n feeling abroad which appears to me, 
(and I say it with deference,) nearer to 
superstition than to religion—that there 
should be no touching of holy vessels, 
except by consecrated fingers; nor any 
naming of holy names, except in conse- 
erated places. As if life were not a con- 
tinual sacrament to man, since Christ 
brake with his hands the daily bread of 
it!” Take what view we may of the case, 
it cannot be denied that with loving rev- 
erence she touches the sacred theme, and 
with celestial clearness sets forth the cen- 
tral truth of the Christian system, 





- For at last, 
I, wrapping round me, your humanity, 
Which, being sustained, shall neither break 


nor burn 

Beneath the fire of Godhead, will tread 
earth, 

And ransom you and it, and set strong 
peace 

Betwixt you and its creatures. With my 
pangs, 

I will confront your sins; and since your 
sins 

Have sunken to all nature’s heart, from 
yours, 

The tears of my clean soul shall follow 
them, 


And set a holy passion to work clear 
Absolute consecration. 


In my brow 
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Of kingly whiteness, shall be crowned 
anew 

Your discrowned human nature. Look on 
me ! 

As I shall be uplifted on a cross 

In darkness of eclipse and anguish dread, 

So shall I lift up in my piercéd hands,— 

Not into dark, but light—not unto death, 

But life, beyond the reach of guilt and 
grief, 


The whole creation. Henceforth in my 


name 
Take courage, Oh, thou woman—man, take 
hope! 
Your graves shall be as smooth as Eden’s 
sward, 


Beneath the steps of your prospective 
thoughts ; 

And one step past them, a new Eden 
gate, 

Shall open on a hinge of harmony, 

And let you through to mercy.” 


The religious element holds a most 
prominent place in Mrs. Browning’s poe- 
try, and itis of the truest, most earnest 
type. It is no new thing for poets to be 
religious, after a fashion of their own. 
They write of God in a general way: 
they praise His works: they indulge in 
touching strains about the weariness and 
woe of earth: they are charmed with the 
beauty they attribute to the higher life to 
which they expect the grave to admit 
them: but farther than such generalities, 
the poetic religion of our modern school 
does not presume to go. It is painful to 
see how poor Keats lived only in the sen- 
suous realm of Greek idealism, ignoring 
wholly the God of the Christian ; and 
so far as any positive recognition of him, 
as Scripture reveals things, is concerned, 
how much better is Coleridge, or Southey, 
or Scott, or Campbell, or Moore—not to 
speak of others whose influence is deci- 
dedly adverse. And what shall we say 
of the living master of English song? 
His “In Memoriam,” one would suppose, 
could hardly escape being a religious po- 
em—erected, as it is, an enduring monu- 
ment of beauty, over the friend of his 
youth—the lovely and traly pious Arthur 
Hallam. But the religion, after all, of 
this rich collection of most rare and mel- 
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ancholy chants, is born of the poet’s own 
tender and exalted sentiment,—not of the 
Christian’s confiding and sin-humbled 
soul, It is the low, majestic roll of the 
organ, amid the cathedral service,—not 
the pleading voice of the preacher. 

Now in all this, Mrs. Browning differs 
widely from her cotemporaries. It is rare 
for her to complete a poem,—be it a Greek 
myth, an historic legend, a lyrical ballad, 
a sonnet—without some reference, not to 
the ‘ All-Father” of the pantheistic Ger- 
man, not to the Creator, merely as such, 
but to Christ, the Redeemer of men. We 
have not been so much struck with this 
in her last poem, but it isa marked fea- 
ture in her former volumes. She is not 
ashamed to avow, anywhere and every- 
where, her faith in a divine Saviour ; and 
she craves that the gifts she has to offer 
to her fellow-creatures, should bear the 
mark of consecrating blood. Oddly enough, 
sometimes, will she pass from the Pan or 
Faunus of old mythology to the central 
figure of our pure revelation,—yet all so 
reverently and with such child-like love, 
that we are not disposed to find fault. In 
nothing is Mrs. Browning’s versatility of 
genius displayed more than in some of 
her minor lyrics. Her sonnets are just 
the ideal of what a sonnet ought to be, 
remarkable for their epigrammatic force, 
and their sententiousness. As an exam- 
ple of surprising skill in verbal combina- 
tions and concentratedness of thought, 
he would refer the reader to one begin- 
ning— 


“T tell you hopeless grief is passionless”— 


In the range of modern literature, we 
know nothing richer, nothing that has 
more of Olympian fragrance about it, 
than “ Wine of Cyprus:” or if the taste 
is yet a simpler one than can be regaled 
with a beaker from Ida, turn to “ The 
Swan’s Nest,” or “ Bertha in the Lane.” 
“The Lady Geraldine’s Courtship” is ex- 
ceeding captivating, merely as an ingeni- 
ously told love-story; but as a cutting 
satire upon modern conventionalisms, and 
as a vehicle for the noblest sentiment and 
purest poetic thought, it stands unrival- 
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led in its peculiar line. Can it be cred- 
ited, that it was written, according to the 
testimony of one of Mrs. Browning’s 
friends, in the space of twelve hours, and 
that by an invalid who had to be support- 
ed to her sofa? The fact suffices to prove 
to us her facility in versification.—for the 
rythm of the ballad is very uncommon, 
and uniaxe—and also the rapidity with 
which hex fertile brain can pour out its 
treasures. 

Our poet’s last and longest work, “ Au- 
rora Leigh,” deserves to be considered in 
® separate article; and in our cursory 
paragraphs, we feel as if it were injus- 
tice to attempt any criticism upon it. In 
her brief dedication, she styles it “ the 
most mature of all her works, and the 
one into which her highest convictions of 
life and art haveentered.” No stronger, 
wiser poem has ever been written by a 
woman’s hand. It is a novel in blank 
verse, and so skilfully is it managed asa 
mere story, that the reader is drawn on 
as by a charmed spell, unable to jay down 
the book until the denouement is reached, 
and so hurried on by his absorbed inter- 
est, as to forget to linger long enough to 
take in with any adequateness a concep- 
tion of the genius that irradiates its glow- 
ing pages. If the interest of the story 
swallows up every other consideration, on 
a first reading, one forgets, on a second, 
that there is a story in the book, so much 
do we find to hold the intellect and heart 
captive. It is very comprehensive in its 
subjects, and touches life in its most va- 
ried phases, at all points. It abounds in 
a niceness of mental anatomy, which is 
singularly truthful and extraordinary. 
We think it is the best exponent of Mrs. 
Browning’s power,—the work most in- 
formed by her own individualism. Its 
descriptions are exceedingly delicate, and 
rendered with Flemish accuracy of detail : 
its teachings on the sublime ends of art, 
are noble: its scorn and sarcasm as it 
dissects the false heart of suciety, is 
scathing: its humanity is full—throb- 
bing as a mother’s love, and as a perfect 
picture of life and action and modes of 
thought, in this latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, it will be invaluable to 
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the antiquarian of five hundred years 
hence. Our author believes that it is the 
poet’s business to represent his age, though 
it may seem to him the most prosaic thing 
to do so. But she reminds him that 





“ King Arthur’s self 
Was commonplace to Lady Guenever ; 
And Camelot to minstrels seemed as flat. 
As Regent Street to poets.” 


We had determined not to offer culled 
rose-leaves as a specimen from the gar- 
den of sweets, but we must be allowed 
just one more extract on the subject in 
hand, She says, 





“ Every age, 

Through being held too close, is ill dis- 
cerned 

By those who've lived not past it. 
suppose 


We'll 


Mount Arthos carved, as Persian Xerxes 
schemed, 

To some colossal statue of a man: 

The peasants, gathering brush-wood in his 
ear, 

Had guessed as little of any human form ° 

Up there, as would a flock of browsing 
goats. 

They’d have, in fact, to travel ten miles off, 

Or ere the giant image broke on them, 

Full human profile, nose and chin distinct, 

Mouth, muttering rhythms of silence up the 
sky. 

And fed at evening with the blood of suns ; 

Grand torso,----hand that flung perpetually 

The largesse of a silver river down 

To allthe country pastures. *Tis even thus 

With times we live in,--- evermore too great 

To be apprehended near.” 


Some readers may think portions of 
“ Aurora Leigh” too boldly and fealessly 
drawn, and wanting in that delicacy of 
delineation which is expected always to 
characterize a woman’s hand. But Mrs, 
Browning is too perfect an artist to with- 
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hold anything of the truth, because she is 
a woman. She may be wrong in this. if 
she is, we do not attempt her justifica- 
tion. 

We are impressed with the conscious- 
ness that we have given the Poems before 
us a most inadequate examination: for 
we have passed over many to which we 
would like to refer, did space permit. 
“The Vision of Poets,’ ‘The Lost 
Bower,” “The Duchess May,” “ Casa 
Guidi Windows,” have each an individ- 
ualism and peculiar beauty of their own. 
But if what has been said shall induce 
only a few readers to form a more tho- 
rough acquaintance with them, we shall 
not have written in vain; for there is 
strength and wisdom to be gained from 
the study, not to say reading of these 
books. Their meaning does not lie, up- 
turned upon the surface, ready to be 
picked up without any effort ; but a little 
patient investigation generally brings to 
light hidden riches which fully reward 
the search. 

It is not probable that Mrs. Browning 
will ever be popular with school girls or 
sentimental young ladies, or that they 
can be persuaded to substitute for Mrs. 
Ilemans’ A®olian sweetness, or Miss Lan- 
don’s superabundant sentiment, or Maria 
del ’Occidente’s passion, or Mrs. Osgood’s 
grace, or Amelia Welby’s sprightliness,— 
these graver, deeper, more earnest-heart- 
ed poems. The fragrant flowers and the 
sparkling jewelry which these sweet sing- 
ers offer, are more to their liking. For 
ourselves, we only know that we would 
rather have our brows gemmed with 
Elizabeth Browning’s radiant star of 
thought, than be crowned with the di- 
amonds, and rubies, and opals, and ame- 
thysts of them all! 


me ae Bs 
Lexington, Va. 
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NUPTIAL HYMN OF THE MODERN GREEKS. 


(From the French of Lamartine.) 





















Scatter, scatter Narcissus and Roses 
Over the couch where Beauty reposes! 
Wherefore weep’st thou, dark-eyed daughter ? 
Tis no time for tears and gloom; 
Like a lily o’er the water 
Bending with the sweet perfume, 
Hangs thy head as o’er thee flushes 
Love’s bright glow in rosy blushes. 





Scatter, scatter Narcissus and Roses 
Over the couch where Beauty reposes! 
Tis thy lover thou dost hear ; 
Take the ring that seals his flame, 
Wear it without doubt or fear 
Trembling but with maiden shame ; 
If thy love burns in his soul 
It will glow while this is whole. 













Scatter, scatter Narcissus and Roses 
Over the couch where Beauty reposes! 
In thy hand the torch is burning 
Sacred unto nuptial bliss, 

Let thy heart so fondly yearning 
Feed a flame as pure as this. 
Shedding still a sweet perfume 
O’er life’s pathway to the tomb. 












Scatter, scatter Narcissus and Roses, 
Over the couch where Beauty reposes ! 
Crownéd kids around are playing 
By young maidens brought to thee, 
Like them in the meadows straying 
Soon thy children thou shalt see, 
New-born joys that crown the life 
Of the mother and the wife. 










Scatter, scatter Narcissus and Roses 
Over the couch where Beauty Reposes! 
In the valley wreathe the myrtle 
That shall shade thy infant’s head, 
Learn the cooing of the turtle 
As thou mak’st his little bed, 
In the summer's golden prime 
Ready make for harvest time. 
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Scatter, scatter Narcissus and Roses 


Over the couch where Beauty reposes ! 


Canst thou murmur like the water 


As it ripples o'er the stones ? 


Woman is but Nature’s daughter, 


Let her learn her mother’s tones, 
Practise now the notes that best 
Lull the infant to its rest. 


TENELLA. 





THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Oh, Genius! thou canst illuminate and 
permeate with thy spirit wherever lan- 
guage conveys the thoughts. As with 
the wand of the magician, thou hast 
brought tears to the eyes of thousands 
with the sorrows of the “‘ Broken Heart,” 
and the ‘‘ Widow’s Son.” 

Hiow many hast thou caused to shout 
with laughter, as the luckless Ichabod 
fell before the vegetable missile of the 
headless Hessian ? 

How many have glowed with enthusi- 
asm at the marvellous story of Christopher 
Colon, and watched thy patient vigil in 
studying the wonderful character of the 
Father of his Country ? 

Thou has been to me, and to many who 
knew not thy face, a friend. 

Yes, a friend, teaching us to cultivate 
the genial affections—teaching us to walk 
in the paths of holiness and virtue. 

How many a weary hour hast thou as- 
suaged? 

How often has the couch of convales- 
cence been relieved and made less weary 
by thy sweet converse and pleasant smile? 

Thou hast come at our call when asked 
and not been offended when laid aside. 
Thy society has brought neither jarring 
nor discord. Thou hast spoken softly to 
the heart and left no bitterness—calmly 
to the reason and awakened no prejudice 
—lightly to our mirthful feelings without 
exciting undue hilarity. 

. We cannot thank thee now, face to 
face, for thou art gone, and forever—but 
thy spirit is embalmed in thy works on 


earth, and their grace and power will be 
handed down to generations yet unborn. 

When thy lifeless form was borne from 
that loved spot, ‘ Sunny-Side,”—-when 
surviving friends hovered around to pay 
the last tribute to thy memory—when the 
great and noble joined to do honour to 
thy fame—I, too, was there, not in the 
body, but my spirit hovered over the 
scene, and I saw in my fancy, the heroes 
linked to immortality by thy pen moving 
towards the scene. They came from the 
far off plains of Arabia, and from the 
flowery Hills of Andalusia—from the 
Sceptred Isle of the ocean—from the 
Banks of the Potomac and the Hudson. 
All unseen by mortal eye, they came and 
joined the solemn procession, and followed 
thee to thy long, long home. 

First among the spirit-throng tottered 
an old man, whose locks were white with 
many winters. He bore upon his shoul- 
ders his faithful gun, still lockless and 
very rusty. His eye looked dim, and his 
garb betokened him as of a former 
generation. Tears coursed down his 
cheek, and he looked like one who was 
in the throng but not of it. A sharp 
voice whispered in his ear, and he sud- 
denly turned to meet, face to face, his 
faithful vrow. This made him quicken 
his pace for a moment, as though about 
to start for another long hunt, not for 
game but for quiet. Alas, poor Rip! 
your trials and domestic sorrows will 
hardly be forgotten while the English 
language lasts. 
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Who comes yonder with jovial face 
now subdued to becoming seriousness ? 
By his side stands the whilome belle of 
the Highlands, now happy in the love of 
her stalwart husband. Both keep their 
countenances until they turn and see the 
long, lank form of the unsuccessful 
suitor. This last is mounted, as of yore, 
on the anatomical steed, Gunpowder. 
Hie visage still was thin—his linen gar- 
ment fluttered in the breeze. He was 
evidently overcome by his emotions, and 
he again burst into a sacred melody that 
had once saved him from the headless 
Hessian. 

The fragile form of her of the “‘ Broken 
Heart” was borne upon a litter—while 
next, stooping with age and bowed down 
with sorrow, the ‘‘ Widow” now mourned 
as though she was following to the grave 
another son. 

Arm in arm the faithful wife and her 
dear George followed. They were clad 
in simple garb to suit their reverse of 
fortune—though wealth had fled, they 
still were rich in each other’s love. 

Gorgeously arrayed, the last of the 
Moors sat upon his Andalusian steed. 
He mourned as only those who lose an 
empire van mourn. Ever and anon he 
turned to look upon a mysterious being 
who rode on a white camel by his side. 
He on the camel looked more than man, 
and yet less than demi-god. The Dove 
sat upon his shoulder, and he whispered 
to his once regal companion, “ Allah is 
Allah, and Mahomet is his Prophet.” 

Buckhardt and his friends kept in one 
group, but now ceased for a moment from 
their wassail and their song. 

Conspicuous amongst the throng were 
the round Dutch faces of the former 
Governors of New Amsterdam. The 
dubious, solemn look of one, and the 
quick, hasty glance of another, showed 
which was the Doubter and which the 
Testy. The Redoubtable Peter was urged 
to take a horse, but he insisted upon 
walking, in spite of his wooden leg, that 
he might pay suitable respect to the 
famous chronicler of the fall of New 
Amsterdam—another Iliad of woes. 
Mingled with these were the DeRuyters 
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and DeRiesters, the Van Tromps and the 
whole troop of Aristocratic Dutch, who 
hung with affectionate reverence around 
the lifeless form of him who was their 
glory and pride while living. 

Next came the well-known form of one 
with staff in hand, who seemed deeply 
to feel his loss. His eye beamed with 
genius and benignity; by his side walked 
his faithful grey-hound—himself the peo- 
pler of a continent of fiction. 

Ife could appreciate the loss of such a 
man, and he now came from the classic 
shades of Melrose to honour him who 
had, as a guest, once painted such a de- 
lightful family picture there. 

Sadly, moodily, and with an eye occa- 
sionally thrown up to the vault of heaven, 
as though he could drink in all its glories 
ata glance, walked the Monarch of the 
English Lyre. 

Next these I observed a plain, hard- 
featured man with a flute in one pocket 
and sundry MSS. in the other. Among 
the latter, which he now and then drew 
forth, were the original draughts of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield” and the ‘ Deserted 
Village,” and numerous fragmentary 
papers in form as follows: 


OLiver GoLpsMITH, 
To — —— Dr. 


£. s. d. 


Alas, how often is li that those who 
scatter treasures of priceless value among 
men close their career in poverty. 

“Poor Goldsmith,” it was a fitting 
tribute from you to come and join the 
throng through respect to the friend who 
had wreathed your memory with flowers 
and plucked away the thorns. 

Besides these more noted characters 
many others, of humbler pretensions, 
but children of his teeming fancy, flocked 
around to do honour to their creator. 

But who comes yonder, with lofty brow 
and eagle eye, as though born to com- 
mand? His sun-burnt visage and curled 
moustache show that he is of other line- 
age than either Dutch or Saxon. Ilis 
step is that of one who glories in ad 
venturous daring. Everywhere through- 
out the wide world, where letters are 
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taught, his name will be echoed to the 
latest syllable of recorded time, as the 
great discoverer who pointed out a new 
Continent. 

Next and last, and closing the proces- 
sion, walked the Idol of our Country. 
Like Saul, he stood a head and shoulders 
above them all. Majesty sat enthroned 
upon his brow, and gravity walked in bis 
tread. Benignity was so blended with 
firmness in his eye, that men knew not 
whether most to love or fear him. 

These two great historic characters 
closed the procession. 

The one had discovered the country, 

The other had achieved its liberty. 

Both had passed through perils that 
were enough to break their fortitude. 

The one was apotheosized after death, 
after a painful negiect in life. 

The other was almost deified while 
living. 

Both battled with the storm of the 
elements and those other fiercer storms, 
human passions, and both came out of 
the conflict victorious. 


Editor’s Table. 
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Both now honoured him who, with 
filial affection, spent the meridian and 
closing hours of his life in gathering and 
rearing an imperishable monument to 
the memory of each. 

The highest praise that can be be- 
stowed upon the illustrious author who is 
gone, is that he added lustre to that 
name which is consecrated at least in 
America. Irving was worthy of the 
name he bore—*‘ Washington.” It was 
meet that the first discoverer and the 
noblest hero should now bend over the 
lifeless form of the first writer and purest 
genius of this Western Continent. 

My dream is closed and the vision has 
departed. I have pourtrayed it with my 
pen, with the hope that some American 
artist will sketch the ideal picture and 
transfer it to canvas. Such a painting, 
if executed by a cunning hand, would 
serve to endear still more to us the re- 
membrance of Irving, and confer a re- 
flected immortality upon its author. 


Tue Dreamer or Fort Rosaie. 





Cditor's Gable. 





The death of Lord Macaulay, which has 
been announced with so much of discrim- 
inating eulogy in all the journals of Eng- 
land and America, was an event calcula- 
ted to awaken a deeper feeling of regret 
than could have been excited by the death 
of almost any other literary man of the 
age. The loss of Washington Irving was, 
indeed, a great one, calling forth the ex- 
pression of universal sorrow, but the world 
had nothing more of enjoyment and in- 
struction to expect from Mr. Irving. He 
had passed the age of three score and ten, 
and had laid down forever that magical 
pen which, more potent than wand of con- 
jurer or spell of genie, bad evoked so many 
wonderful shapes from the realm of ima- 
gination, and brought back so many stately 
figures from the darkness of the grave. 
But Macaulay was yet in the prime of his 
vigorous intellect, and engaged in the pros- 


ecution of those historical studies so well 
suited to his tastes and to the magnificent 
amplifications of his style. Let the crit- 
ics say what they may of the “ History of 
England,” in respect of its untrustworthi- 
ness, of the partisan prejudices continually 
manifested in its sparkling antitheses, and 
of the fondness of the author to generalize 
too broadly upon an individual fact, it is 
by far the most attractive and popular 
work of the kind in the English language, 
and will long continue to be read by thous- 
ands to whom Gibbon is ponderous and 
Hume dull. Indeed had the History never 
been written, the rank of Macaulay would 
have been ainong the intellectual Peerage 
of mankind, an order of nobility far higher 
than that which was conferred upon him 
in the English realm, because owning a lof- 
tier creation than that of a sovereign— 
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Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath can make them as a breath has 
made, 


but the patent of preeminent genius comes 
from the great Disposer of Kingdoms and 
States, and this patent was Macaulay's 
from the beginning. The essay on Lord 
Bacon was enough in itself to secure for 
hima permanent fame. But setting even 
this apart, the miscellaneous essays, scat- 
tered through many years of the Edinburgh 
Review, could not have failed to win for 
their author the widest popularity that is 
within the reach of literary effort. 


His style is at once the most charming 
and the most monotonous—which may 
seem a paradox after his own manner— 
that we have ever read. When we say 
monotonous, we mean that it marked by a 
mannerism, which enables anybody to de- 
tect it, in whatever form it may appear. 
Whether he wrote in prose or verse, in the 
columns of a daily journal or in his favor- 
ite Quarterly, whether it was a battle-song 
or an article in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, there was always a certain swing 
about the metre, (for even his prose was 
metrical) that belonged to nobody else and 
could not be successfully imitated. His 
short sentences were in tune. They all 
kept step toa rare and majestic music, a 
march of rhetoric as grand of one of Bee- 
thoven’s compositions in the gamut. But 
perhaps the quality which made his wri- 
tings please the majority of readers was 
the abundant and varied illustration which 
lighted up every page. He drew at one 
time upon the Greek poets, and at another 
upon the prize ring fora simile; now he 
found an example in medieval art and now 
in modern science ; the phraseology of all 
professions and the experience of every 
trade was at his command, from the ab- 
struse learning of the Common Law to the 
mysteries of carpet-weaving, and the read- 
er laid down the book wondering that one 
man could have stored away in the capa- 
cious and orderly warehouse of his memo- 
ry, so much and such various knowledge. 


We have always entertained the doubt 
whether the effect of his reviews was alto- 
gether salutary upon the minds of the 
young. Every point was made so clear 
that his views were apt to be accepted al- 
together without challenge, and he seemed 
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so thoroughly to exhaust a subject that one 
was tempted to suppose, after reading his 
Essay on this or that subject, that it was 
not worth while to seek other sources of 
information. 

Macaulay was the second Peer of the 
realm, elevated to that lofty position by the 
Edinburgh Review. His shining success 
with that of Jeffrey sufficiently establishes 
the power of pencraft in the Kindom of 
Great Britain, and his admission into the 
House of Lords only the more forcibly vin- 
dicated the dignity of Letters because it 
was granted by a Sovereign who is said to 
be anything but fond of authors. Take him 
for all in all, he was such a writer as will 
probably not appear again in the present 
century, and he died all too soon if not for 
his own fame, at least for the interests of 
literature and the delight of his contem- 
poraries, 


We have heretofore given to our read- 
ers, in the Messenger for the month of 
October 1859, and in the last number, two 
well-considered articles, bearing upon the 
recent controversy between Blackwecod’s 
Magazine and Macaulay as a historian, 
viewing his treatment of the Duke of 
The 
personal bitterness of the reviewer in Old 
Ebony was not shared by our correspon- 
dent, who has therefore nothing to regret in 
regarding the grave which has so recently 
been opened and closed beneath the clas- 
sic pavements of Westminster Abbey, but 
the author of the article first published by 
us conceives that his arguments have not 
been met in the reply, and we therefore 
most willingly give a place in our “ Eclitor’s 
Table” to his rejoinder— 


Marlborough from opposing points. 


“EpIToR OF THE MESSENGER: 


“The article on Macaulay and Marl- 
borough in the January number of the 
Messenger, which has just been received, 
though evidently written by an intelligent 
contributor, does not, in reality, touch the 
question at issue, nor is it even fair in its 
notice of my article on the same subject 
in the October number of your Magazine. 


“The question involved, in reference 
to the character of Marlborough, is not 
merely confined to the ouvert act, but in- 
volves, as all such questions do, the inten- 
tion on the part of the accused. 
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“The writer carefully avoids most of 
the strong points and testimony against 
Marlborough, and seizes with avidity upon 
the weak ones. He systematically——as 
does the reviewer in Blackwood, drags in 
other people, upon whose shoulders he en- 
deavours to shift the burden of guilt. The 
question is not what others did, but what 
Marlborough did. And not only what he 
did, but with’ what animus he performed 
these acts. 

“The writer’s closing argument about 
A, B and C, is very ingenious but very 
sophistical. 

“If A and B both shoot at C with the 
intention of killing him, and A happens to 
shoot before B and commits the murder, 
and B shoots when he is in the act of fall- 
ing; I contend that B is as guilty of the 
intent to murder as A. 


“The guilt of other parties has nothing 
in the world to do with the guilt of Marl- 
borough. The strongest points made in 
my article are utterly ignored by your con- 
tributor while he offers no proof to inval- 
idate a single statement of Macaulay’s 
which he condescends to notice. 


“He takes no notice whatever of the 
character of Marlborough, as painted by 
the Pictorial History of England, which is 
considered in many particulars as one of 
the ablest and most reliable of English 
Histories. The character therein drawn 
of Marlborough, is nearly, if not quite, 
identical with that given by Macaulay. 


“It would be superfluous to cite again 
the proofs which sustain Macaulay, as I 
have already done so in my article, in a 
manner which I conceive must be satis- 
factory to all impartial searchers after 
truth. The correspondence of James him- 
self, is enough to convict Marlborough of 
the greatest duplicity and treachery. 

“In the discussion of this question, we 
have nothing to do with the Massacre of 
Glencoe or with the Highlands, or with any 
other questions discussed by Macaulay ; 
the only question with us is, whether he 
has or has not given us a truthful account 
of Marlborough. I contend he has done 
so, although, as stated in my article, I can- 
didly admit that he frequently employs 
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stronger language than the occasion would 
seem to require. But for this, every one 
at all familiar with my Lord’s style will 
make allowance, and carefully weigh the 
fact in making up an opinion. 

“T have consulted with some degree of 
care—and only with a desire of arriving 
at truth—every work from which I could 
obtain any information, and which was 
accessible, and in every one, without ex- 
ception, I have found the statements of 
Macaulay in regard to Marlborough sub- 
stantially correct. 


“T do think it is a hard case, that be- 
cause Lord Macaulay chooses to use strong 
rhetorical language in painting, although 
adhering substantially to truth,* he should 
be vilified by Tory jealousies and flippant 
criticism. 

“T do not intend to be discourteous to 
your contributor but | have noticed a ten- 
dency in this country to underrate Ma- 
caulay, and flippantly to criticise almost 
everything he has written. This is either 
the work of little minds, who are incapa- 
ble of appreciating his extraordinary pow- 
ers and peculiar excellencies; or of preju- 
diced and bitter partizans who have given 
up their hearts to idol-worship, and are 
therefore not impartial searchers after 
truth. 

“The reviewer of Macaulay in Black- 
wood—Alison—is the last man on earth 
to cast stones at his neighbour’s dwelling. 
He lives himself in a palace of Tory 
prejudice, and he should beware lest some 
unfriendly hand might demolish his own 
unsubstantial domicile. The whole of his 
three reviews are characterized by a spirit 
of bitter and, it seems me, of personal hos- 
tility, the same spirit which has ever 
marked the treatment of Macaulay by 
Blackwood, only rendered more intense in 
this case by some unknown and secret an- 
imosity. 

“T have no taste for, nor patience with 
such criticism, and regret exceedingly to 
see a Scotch reviewer indulging in such a 
course towards one of the noblest of the 
many accomplished literary sons of Scot- 
land, 


“Ede 





*See article on Jobn Churchill, Encyclopedia Americana. 
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Potices of Bem Works. 


We had occasion, several months ago, to 
notice with cordial approval the first work 
of a new American publisher, who seem- 
ed emulous of rivalling Murray and the 
Longmans in the exceeding beauty of his 
editions, and to win for his imprimatur a 
world-wide repute. This work was the 
“ Curiosities of Literature,” by Disraeli the 
Elder, and the publisher, William Veazie, 
of 62 and 64 Cornhill, Boston. Se sump- 
tuous were the four volumes with which 
he began his efforts at bookmaking, that 
we doubted very much whether he would 
be able to maintain so high a standard of 
typographical excellence. Our doubts have 
been happily dispelled by the appearance 
of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy in three 
volumes, and the Essays of Elia in one 
volume, bearing the name of William Vea- 
zie on their title-pages, and delighting the 
eye with the same luxury of print and pa- 
per which so much rejoiced us in the edi- 
tion of the “ Curiosities.” There is no oc- 
casion for us to say a word either of old 
Burton or of Lamb. They have a charm 
for all lovers of classic English and will 
continue to be favorites from generation to 
generation; but we may remark that it is 
certainly a strange fact in Bibliography 
that the Englishman who desires to get the 
very best edition of “ Elia” must send over 
for it tothe United States. Would the Cus- 
tom-House officials let him have it, after 
all ? 

From D. Appleton & Company, of New 
York, we have received the Eighth Volume 
of the New American Cyclopedia, carrying 
this important work more than half-way to 
its completion. We have only to repeat of 
this volume what we have said of its pre- 
dlecessors, that it seems to us more compact 
of valuable information, conveyed in a con- 
densed but clear and accurate style, than 
any work of the kind which is accessible 
to the mass of readers. ‘The Appletons 
have satisfactorily vindicated the work 
against the charge of sectional prejudice 
which has been levelled at it from certain 
quarters, and we take pleasure in bearing 
testimony to the impartiality displayed in 
the 788 pages now before us. From the 
same publishers we have to acknowledge 
an imposing volume, entitled The Path 
which led a Protestant Lawyer to the Catholic 
Church, by Peter H. Burnett, which we can- 
not review without trenching upon contro- 
versial theology, to us forbidden ground, 
but the same reticence of commentary is 
not obligatory upon us with respect to The 
Eighteen Christian Centuries, by the Rev. 
James White, an historical treatise of a 
high order of merit, as the name of the 


author would assure us in advance. The 
value of this book is greatly enhanced by 
the employment of a chronological sylla- 
bus and an analytical index. Morphy’s 
Games, with Notes by Lowenthal, another 
of the Appletons’ publications, will be 
heartily welcomed by the multitude of the 
young Chess Champion’s admirers. It is 
very neatly printed and illustrated by nu- 
merous diagrams. 

A Narrative of the Discovery of the Fate 
of Sir John Franklin and his Companions. 
By Captain McClintock, R. N., bears the im- 
print of Ticknor and Fields. Few books of 
stranger interest have appeared in the de- 
partment of travel than this, and it furnish- 
es an appropriate but pathetic finale to the 
volumes which have hitherto been pub- 
lished in connection with the unhappy ex- 
pedition of the lost English navigator. 
The book is tastefully gotten up, and con- 
tains many mapsand engravings, of which 
we may say that the maps are good and 
the engravings bad. Messrs. Ticknor and 
Fields deserve well of the reading com- 
munity for their admirable Edition of the 
Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, 
D.D. The author and compiler is Mr. Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, a gentleman already fa- 
vorably known in literature for his book 
on Palestine. The Master of Rugby school 
belonged to a class of men, unfortunately 
a small one, of whose lives the world can- 
not know too much, and the affectionate 
interest he inspired in his pupils, has been 
most gracefully manifested in the pages of 
Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby, which 
the same publishers have recently issued 
in a new and more beautiful form, with 
Illustrations. A Sequel to this latter vol- 
ume is now coming out in monthly parts 
at 12 cents each. Itis styled Tom Brown 
at Oxford, and Parts II. and III. are on our 
table. Will the publishers send us Part I? 

The ever busy press of Harper & Broth- 
ers has sent forth several works of note 
within a few weeks past. Mrs. Ellet’s 
Women Artists in All Ages, is a charming 
biographical and esthetic essay, which has 
been fortunate enough to secure the praise 
of the Atheneum and will be read with sat- 
isfaction by all who value genial and dis- 
criminating criticism. The Diary of a Sa- 
maritan, from the same press is devoted to 
the history of the Howard Association of 
New Orleans, a benevolent society well 
known to the country, whose good deeds 
have been entered on a more shining record 
to endure forever. There is much of he- 
roic endurance and of tragic interest in the 
modest narrative. 





